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Child’s World 


Dramatie Silent Reading Games 


In sets of cards for 


Primer (80 ecards)... ... 60cts. Second Reader (45 ecards) . 35 ets. 
DD od 


First Reader (30 cards)... 25 ets. Third Reader (40 cards) . . 35 ets. 


The Dramatic Silent Reading Games review the Child’s World 
vocabulary. They furnish short dramatic stories and use situations call- 
ing for action which arise in the stories of the Child’s World Readers. 


What the Games Do for Children 


They develop silent reading ability. 

They increase speed in a natural manner. 

They review the vocabulary already learned. 

They help in the organization of thought. 

They develop the ability to think and act 
quickly. 

They strengthen the love of reading 


Examples 
_ ae \ ae 2 
Primer First Reader 
Play you are a bright star. Play you are it in “I spy" 
Peep at the rabbits. Hide your eyes. 
Peep at the chickens. Count to ten. 
Peep at the kittens. Say, “Ready?” 
Peep at the baby. You spy some one. 
Peep at me Tell where he is. 
> mainios 
Second Reader Third Reader 
As Davie sang, each animal took up his part The little princess was alone in the castle. 
and sang in his own way. The horse said, She wandered about and at last came to a room 
“Neigh, neigh! Neigh, neigh!” The dog said. in the top of the tower. There she was sur- 
“Bow wow! Bow wow!” The ducks said. _ prised to find a little old woman spinning. She 


“Quack, quack! Quack. quack!” The guinea watched her for a time; then she said. “Let 
said, “Pot-rack! Pot-rack!” The hen said, me see if I can spin.” The princess took the 
“Shinny-shack! Shinny-shack!” and the litthe spindle. In some way she pricked her finger. 
bird sang, “Fiddle-diddle-dee! Fiddle-diddle- The princess dropped on the floor as if dead. 
dee!” Act the part of the princess. 

Sing the songs each one sang. 
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Aldine Reading Method 


BOOKS 


Aldine Primer 
Aldine Readers—Book One, or First Reader 
Aldine Readers—Book Two, or Second Reader 


Learning to Read 


A Manual for Teachers using the 
Aldine Readers—Primer and Books One and Two 


CHARTS AND CARDS 
Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 


Phonic Chart, with stand Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Sight Word Cards (123 in set) Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) Seat Work Card, No. | 
Rhyme Charts (19 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 2 


Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 3 
Seat Work in Story Form 


Superintendent FARNSWORTH G. MARSHALL, 
MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS, writes: 


“The Aldine Reading Method has been used in Malden for many 
years and I am fully satisfied with the results which have been obtained 
from it. It combines interesting material with thorough drill. Children 
really learn to read from its use. 


“I have always furnished the Manual for Teachers—Learning to 
Read—to all of my teachers and insisted that they become thoroughly 
familiar with it. I consider it an essential part of the Aldine Method.” 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCY 





FREE nici hee” JOINING ALL OFFICES 







CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
Before April First. 64 E.Van Buren St. Globe Bldg. 
ae First, YO} Jackson Blvd. KANSAS CITE MO. 
. iron Bldg. -~ 
Patron COLUMBUS.0. 
211 N. Calvert St. We place BE. Long St 


Z 
SUN = prrTSBURG PA. Zeachers _ SPOKANE, WASH. 
f wT! 5130 Jenkins Arcade EVerywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 








Best College and High School positions are 
filled early. Enroll now for 1924-1925 


vacancies. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 


WE BUY BOOKS 


For cash or take them in exchange for other books and 
supplies of all kinds. If you have books that we can 
use, we will be glad to make an offer. Monthly list of 
new books sent on request. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 


Books, HEetrs AND Suppiies jor TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 
9 New York Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


=, WaITE amt CLARK AGENCY Ft FOR YOUR wadeeenel 





Virginia Military 
Institute 


Lexington, Virginia 


An institution combining technical train- 


ing with military training and discipline. 


E. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 


























TEACHERS 


Here is an 


Utterly Reasonable _ 
Plan 


| to help you find a position. 





NO CHARGE until we PLACE | 
you, and then only a MINIMUM | 
—less than 2% of salary. Not | 
over $15. 


Write at once to 


Teacher’s and Administrator’s 
Association 


Lexington, Virginia 























‘The Andi- Vide Games 


Toward commencement, more than ever. 
you need to teach your children by way 
of play. It breaks the daily grind ani 
gives the much needed relaxation. It 
helps, too, at discipline. Order today an 
all-take-a-part, learn-by-play, self-leading. 
AUDI-VIDE game. Endorsed by lead- 


ing educators. Test your children’s read- 


ing capacity by a real, intelligent test. 
and teach them to read by a live, interest- 


ing play method. “In Fairyland.” 1st 


Grade, “A Trip to Fairyland,” 2nd ani! 
3rd Grades, “To the Castle in Fairyland.” 
Srd and 4th Grades, “Treasureland,.” 5). 
Cth and 7th Grades. 


One dollar each. 


Send check or money order. 


The Southeastern Teachers’ 
Agency 
Elk Park, N.C. Dept. B. 
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Radford State Teachers 
College 


VUY DID TWO THOUSAND AND FORTY 
LOPLE STUDY AT RADFORD STATE 

PEACHERS COLLEGE LAST SUMMER? 
Ideal Climate (summer temperature aver- 
anges 75°). 
1800 feet above the sea in the beautiful 
Alleghanies of Virginia. Students combine 
study with summer in the mountains. 
College Courses leading to Bachelor of 
Science degree. 

Ilegiate and Normal Professional Courses. 
lementary Collegiate Professional Courses 
for High School Graduates. 
second and Third Year of Old Elementary 
Professional Offered for Last Time. 
Review Courses for First and Second Grade 
Certificates. 

FIRST TERM, JUNE 16-~JULY 25 
SECOND TERM, JULY 28~ AUGUST 29 
velfth Annual Session Opens Sept. 16, 1924. 
Write for full information, 

JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, | 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

East Radford, Virginia 





New York 


University 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 7—August 15, 1924 


The Summer School offers persons in the service 
of education throughout the country—teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and administrators—an 
opportunity to participate in the significant for- 
ward steps now being taken by the School of 
Education of New York University. 

The degrees of the School of Education, both 
baccalaureate and graduate, may be earned in the 
Summer School. Many members of the faculty of 
the School of Education are found on the teach- 
ing staff of the Summer School. 

In effect, the department of education of the Sum- 
mer School constitutes a special term of the School 
of Education. 

For complete information, write for the bulletin. 
Address 


Dr. JOHN W. WITHERS 


Director of the Summer School and Dean of the 
School of Education, New York University 


32 Waverly Place, - New York City 














Supplementary Readers 
That Supplement 


Un February 20, the State Board of Education of 
tlorida adopted the following series of Readers 
for SUPPLEMENTARY use in the public schools 
of the state for a period of eight years. 
(Grades One to Six Inclusive) 
PLEASANT LAND OF PLAY 
Maude M. Grant 
WINDMILLS AND WOODEN SHOES 
Maude M. Grant 
UNCLE JIM THE FIRE CHIEF 
Angie Ousley Rosser 





FAVORITE STORIES—Book Four 
Mabel Lee Cooper 


FAVORITE STORIES—Book Five 
Mabel Lee Cooper 
FAVORITE STORIES—Book Six 
Mabel Lee Cooper 


"rite us for further information concerning these 
Supplementary Readers. 


The Southern Publishing Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 




















Florida Adopts 


THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Summer School, June 18-Aug. 30, 1924 


SPECIAL CourRsES FOR TEACHERS 
Get credit for a full term’s work and see 
the National Capital 
Circular of Courses sent on application 


1907 F St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 




















Register by Mail for 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


No more long waits in line on Registration Day 
at Summer School, Classes begin immediately. 
Nearly 300 courses of strictly professional type, 
of especial benefit to Administrators, Superintend- 
ents, Supervisors, and the progressive teacher, 


Quarter Begins June 10 
Special faculty of forty eminent educators in 
addition to the regular faculty of ninety-nine. 


CoLoraboO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
GEORGE WILLARD FRASIER, Vice-President 
Greeley, Colorado 
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Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES in Chemical, 
Civil, Electrical, Electrochemical, Mechani- 
eal, Sanitary, and General Engineering; in 
Architecture and Architectural Engineer- 
ing, Mining Engineering and Metallurgy, 
Naval Architecture and Marine Engineer- 
ing; in Biology and Public Health, Chem- 
istry, Geology, Mathematics, Physics, and 
General Science; and in Engineering Ad- 
ministration. 

GRADUATE COURSES leading to Master's 
and Doctor’s degrees are offered in the 
above fields of Engineering, Science, and 
Industrial Research. 

SUMMER SESSION includes large proportion 
of regular subjects, courses in Entrance 
subjects, and Special Courses for Secondary 
School Teachers of Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, Mechanic Arts, Physics and 
Publie Health. 


For Bulletin and Information Address 
Registrar 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








State Teachers College 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Two year courses to prepare elementary and 
junior high school teachers. 

Four year B. S. Degree Courses to prepare 
for teaching in senior high schools and super- 
visory positions. 

Courses for the Special Certificate for teaching 
in junior or senior high school. 

Four separate training schools. 

In the degree courses we emphasize Public 
School Music and Musie Supervision, Fine and 
Industrial Arts and Art Supervision, Physical 
Education and Playground Work, Commercial 
Branches and English. 

The name of this institution was changed by 
the 1924 Legislature from State Normal School 
to State Teachers College. 

Beautiful location and unexcelled health rec- 
ord. New dormitory just opened. Student aid 
positions and loans available for students. 

Two hundred forty-one dollars pays the entire 
eost for full session. 

Summer quarter opens June 16th. Send for 
summer school catalog or winter school catalog 
and view book. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 


























Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Seventh Session—June 16-July 26, 1924 


-The summer school of the Asheville Normal is 
one of the State summer schools of North 
Carolina, 

Fifteen hundred teachers from twenty-two 
states and three territories attended the 1923 
summer session, 

The faculty of eighty will include teachers 
from the Asheville Normal; heads of departments 
from Teacher’s College, Columbia University; 
Universities of South Carolina, Cincinnati, Ne- 
braska and John B. Stetson: State Normal Col- 
leges of Michigan, Florida, Georgia; Trinity and 
Park Colleges and heads of departments from a 
number of the leading city public schools. 

One hundred and ninety courses are offered for 
kindergarten, primary, grammar grade and high 
school teachers, supervisors, principals and su- 
perintendents. 

The Asheville Summer Schoo] offers to teachers 
educational and recreational opportunities that 
are unsurpassed. 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six 
weeks. Rooms may be reserved now by forward- 
ing $5 of this amount, Board in private homes 
is from $8 to $15 per week. Registration fee is 
$10 for three courses. $10 extra for a fourth 
course. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are avail- 
able during the summer. 

Complete catalog will be ready March first. 
Write now for a copy. 


John E. Calfee, A. M., LL. D., President 


Asheville, N. C. 























George Peabody College 
For Teachers 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Offers a great variety of courses fi 
studying for the Bachelor’s, 


Doctor’s degree as well as 


students 
Master’s, or 
special work for mature, unclassified stu- 
dents. Our second dormitory is now al- 
most complete and work is going forward 
on our half million dollar demonstration 
school. We are increasing our plant, our 
equipment, and our faculty as rapidly as 
possible so that we may better train you 


to serve the South as teachers. 


May we have the pleasure of sending you 
our catalogues? 


SUMMER QUARTER 


First term, June 9-July 19 
Second term, July 21-August 29 
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University of Richmond 
Summer Session 


June 16-July 26, 1924 


A Small Summer School 
For College Work 


lhe following courses will be offered: 


|. Science Courses meeting Pre-Medi- 
cal Requirements. 


bo 


. Regular College Courses leading to 
Degrees and Teachers Certificates. 


we 


Certain Courses to remove College 
Entrance Conditions. 


|. Regular Courses in Law. 
For Bulletin, address 
W. L. PRINCE, Dmecror, 


University of Richmond, 
Virginia. 











The College of 


| William and Mary 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, President, 
Announces Courses 


for 











Teachers Supervisors 
Principals Superintendents 
and for students preparing for 
Law Business 
Medicine Engineering 
| Social Work 
During 1924 Summer Quarter 


First term—June 18-July 26. 
Second term—July 28-August 30. 


Courses for elementary teachers leading to 
Elementary or Normal Professional Certificates ; 
for high school teachers leading to the Collegiate 
Professional Certificate; review courses in Eng- 
lish, algebra, geometry, and foreign languages 
for entrance requirements. 


Dean K. J. Hoke, Director 

















THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


(Formerly The State Normal School for Women) 
IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY 


Note.—On Feb. 13, Governor Trinkle signed Senate Bill 121 which changed the name of the Normal 


School to that of Teachers College. 


Regular Session 1924-1925 


(ne year courses for Elementary. Certificates. -- 
(wo year courses for Professional Certificates 

‘our year course for B. S. degree and Profes- 
sional Collegiate Certificate 





Courses for Teachers 
of 

\indergarten and Primary Grades 
irammar Grades 
ligh Schools and Junior High Schools 
Smith-Hughes supported Home 
Economics Department for specialists in this field 
»pecial Departments of Music and Expression 
tudent Service Scholarships 
oan Funds 

Early registration advised 


Summer Term 1924 
June 16-August 29 


Keview Courses for Ist and 2nd grade certificates 
(both terms) 
Courses for renewal of certificates 
Courses for Elementary Certificates 
Primary Grades 
Grammar Grades 
Regular Professional College Courses 
Special and Advanced Courses in Home 
Economics 
Open to both men and women 
While improving your professional equip 


ment, enjoy a summer in the mountains. 


Member American Association of Teachers Colleges. 


For further particulars apply to SAMUEL P. DUKE, President. 
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University of Virginia Summer Quarter 
First Term, June 16-July 26; Second Term, July 28-August 30 


Courses for College Credit, Courses for Certificate, Credit for High School Teachers, Courses Leading to 
All Summer School Professional Certificates 

Several hundred different courses in the following subjects: Agriculture, Art, Biblical Literature, 
Biology, Chemistry, Commercial Courses, Commercial Law, Economics, Education, Engineering, Eng- 
lish, French, General Science, Geography, German, Government, History, Household Arts, Industrial 
and Fine Arts, Latin, Library Methods, Manual Training, Mathematics, Medical Science, Philosophy, 
Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish, Writing. 

Special courses in Drawing, School Music, Spanish, Playgrounds and Recreation, Manual Train- 
ing, Kindergarten and Observation Classes, Library Methods, Physical Education, Swimming, Pho- 


tography. 
SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


Degrees conferred on men and women for summer work. Master’s Degree may be obtained by properly qualified 
students in three summer quarters. A special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, 
three in Voice, one in Organ, two in Piano and Violin, one in Cello. A special Kindergarten with Observation 
Classes. Special courses in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
filing, accounting, finance and banking. Entertainment—Course of high class Musical and Educational Attractions. 
Largest and handsomest gymnasium in the South open this year. 


Expenses to Virginia Teachers 








RE. ccd sucuGia cena cana i eeabewewewa sew sucgeseeu een adieu dtemebei raed ridtddeatharstsiatessvioieen Free 
Nn, Sy EY NNN oa io iia mack oe ie vicc eat hNRMUIy Skt A CEAES SOKO MEE SVR Per seleniney érsC einen $ 5.00 
EE | eee ere eee ret tala Ae NED a eT aldo sn arclabeas alae etal slaigig oi dare ee aera wo Oa N TREES 75 
ee ee ee ee en reer rererr 6.00 each. 
DOGTG, WUEVETStEy CUTeCeris. EEGT, GE GOVE, SOCIMAIEE cine sdivciscitcciccycevcececeacscesessessct scene 30.00 
OURE, Jgdb dob pudicusscndedeevasieniniecsenddew usd scenes necsctesigenceescawee on ninereseuwasernswenenneenann $41.75 


Board and room in private families can be secured for from $7.50 per week to $10.00. 

The University of Virginia Summer Quarter ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with the few largest and 
best in the United States, and last year attracted 2,591 registered students from thirty-five States and foreign coun- 
tries, besides several hundred visitors. It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South and should make a strong ap- 
peal to Virginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and training and wider social contacts. 


For Detailed Announcement, address 


SECRETARY OF SUMMER QUARTER, UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 





























June 16 SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS July 23 
TO VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE TO 
July 22 Blacksburg, Virginia Aug. 27 


Beautiful Campus Courses for 
150 Acres Special Teachers’ Certificate 
2100 Feet Above Sea Level Extensions 
Cool, Delightful Renewals 
Summer Climate School Hygiene 
Tuition Free for Virginia Teachers School Administration, Etc. 


For Requirements for Teachers’ Certificates, Write 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, or 
V. P. I. SUMMER SCHOOL, BLACKSBURG, VA. 
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Combating High School Failures 


By H. L. WEBB, Principal Salem Public Schools 


VERY school administrator faces the 
problem of reorganizing his schools at 
the beginning of each semester in order 

provide for the failures of the term just end- 

If my school is not an exception, the num- 

of failures is rapidly increasing, especially 
the high school grades. Many reasons may 
issigned for this increase, such as poor prepa- 
tion for the grade, crowded classes, poor 
scipline, lack of application, lack of ability, 
etc. The list of remedies must be correspond- 
ngly large. The purpose of this article is to 
scribe some remedial measures that we have 
lready taken, and then to mention some that we 
pe to take in the near future. 
|. Quality Credits—Last September, the 
~-hool board passed a regulation requiring pupils 
t) make the same number of qualitative credits 
they were required to make quantitative 
credits for graduation. The seniors of this 
session must have four quality credits, juniors 
eight, and so on for all pupils, before they re- 
ive their diplomas. A grade of C for the 
ession entitles the pupil to one quality credit, 
erade of B to two, and A gives three credits. 
\s we have only started the system this session, 
too early to know definitely what the re- 
ts will be but the grades for the first semester 
be a reliable forecast. According to these, 
ut thirty of our seniors, or one-half of the 
-s, will not be entitled to receive diplomas 
ess there is a marked improvement in their 
Since these pupils and their parents have 
advised of their status, the system has 
mstrated its merit as a stimulus for study. 
y pupils have been satisfied heretofore with 
iss mark, apparently regarding all points 
e 75 as superfluous. They now realize that 


pass mark is not enough. Another value of the 
system should be to insure a better record on 
the part of pupils attending college, as the “D” 
pupils are automatically eliminated. Then again, 
the system provides an excellent basis for award- 
ing distinctions and medals. 

2. The Block System of Teaching.—This 
semester, we are dividing each subject, that can 
be divided, into as many logical blocks as it may 
contain, and are holding the pupils responsible 
for each block rather than for a pass mark on 
the course as a whole. While the system has 
been in operation only a month, the teachers 
who have completed their first block report that 
their pupils are working harder. Examination is 
given on each block when it is completed, and 
the pupil’s grades for the block are then 
averaged. If he passes, his responsibility for 
that block is practically over, except that he 
must do satisfactory work during the general 
review at the close of the semester. If he fails 
on the block examination, he is given a second 
chance to make a passing grade by examination 
at the close of the semester. In order to avoid 
the “red tape” that usually accompanies such 
innovations, the teachers have been instructed to 
assign as the grade for the pupils’ report cards 
the grades received on the block or blocks ac- 
tually completed during that report period, 
rather than average the grades for a _ given 
number of weeks. They also write at the head 
of the grades for a block in their grade book 
the title of the block, thus making special rec- 
ords unnecessary. 

At first glance, it may seem that the work 
has been made easier by giving examinations 
on each block as soon as it is completed, but this 
is not true. The pupil cannot depend on study- 
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ing hard only at the close of the term to pass 
him, or to be thorough on one part of the course 
and know nothing about another part. As one 
pupil expressed it, “You are requiring us to 
study all the time.” Notice that general reviews 
are still provided for, and in order to have an 
incentive for good work on these reviews, a 
brief general examination will be required of all 
pupils. The remainder of the examination at the 
close of the semester will consist of questions 
in blocks, corresponding to the blo¢ks of the 
course, and pupils will be required to take the 
questions on blocks on which they have failed 
during the term. 

The chief merit of the system is that it will 
define more clearly both the teacher’s and pupil’s 
problem. The teacher will no longer be teach- 
ing algebra, but she will be teaching factoring, 
or equations, and the pupil will no ionger study 
English, but will be learning to read and ap- 
preciate literature, to write, spell, and express 
himself clearly. The indefiniteness of our work 
is appalling. 

3. Directed Study.—It has been said that 
this is the age of obedient parents. I am neither 
affirming or denying the accuracy of this state- 
ment so far as the general conduct of young 
people is concerned, but when it comes to home 
study, there is plenty of evidence for saying that 


the average parent exercises very little contro! 
over his child. Just as the school has taken over 
many other responsibilities that formerly be- 
longed to the home, so, too, it must provide for 
the preparation of assignments at school, if it 
expects them to be prepared. Other advantages 
of supervised study periods are the fact that 
good study habits may be instilled, and that 
weak pupils may make up their deficiencies under 
the direction of the teacher. The sixty-minute 
period, devoting equal portions of time to recita- 
tion and study, is perhaps the most practicable 
arrangement. 

4. Intelligence Testing.—The final method | 
have to suggest for combating high school 
failures is the classification of pupils according 
to their mental ability. Every pupil should have 
an intelligence test and should be classified ac- 
cordingly. His mental rating should also serve 
the advisor as a guide for determining what 
subjects he had best take. I doubt the advis- 
ability of allowing pupils who rank very far 
below normal intelligence to take subjects like 
Latin, although they frequently do good work 
in drawing, typewriting and other vocational 
subjects. 

I am confident that with the introduction of 
these measures, the number of failures in my 
school, or any other, will be materially reduced. 


The Function of a Division Superintendent 


By W. D. SMITH, Division Superintendent, Scott County 


HE office of division superintendent is 

altogether the. most important in any 

county or division. It touches vitally the 
life and home of every citizen from the mansion 
to the hut; it holds, potentially at least, the 
happiness and destiny of every bright-eyed boy 
and girl whose young life blesses the Common- 
wealth. When we fully realize that the moral, 
physical and intellectual lives of five or fifteen 
thousand children are partially entrusted to our 
care, we can then begin to discern our oppor- 
tunities and to realize our responsibilities. More 
depends upon the successful administration of 
this office than any other county office, or all 


others combined. 
The division superintendent is the appointed 


head of the public school system in his count) 
or division. He is the man whom the people 
hold responsible for most of the evils, real or 
imaginary, touching the public schools in his 
county or division. He is the man whose ser- 
vices are indispensable to the usefulness and 
success of the public schools in any count) 
The necessity for the division superintendent 
arises from the very same conditions that make 
it necessary for every well regulated organza- 
tion to have a directing, controlling intellige:ce. 
A system of education is always complicated «nd 
its several parts must of necessity be assigned 
We all agree that the schools 
The superin- 


to special hands. 
in our counties need supervision. 
tendent is now, and will continue to be, the | 
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essential part of the public school system, not 
in Virginia, but in other states where public 
education is making the most rapid progress. 
Keiore the best results could be obtained, even 
| teachers and trustees were well qualified 
their respective duties, the guiding, har- 
monizing and co-ordinating hand of a wise su- 
perintendent would be necessary. 
ie division superintendent is the chief ex- 
ponent of public education in his division. In 
a sense, every educational interest of his county 
is personified in him. All important organiza- 
social, financial or otherwise 
have their representative men and women. These 
men and women are chosen with the greatest 
care regardless of expense. The interests which 
they represent are weakened by their incom- 
petency or strengthened by their efficiency. A 
weak representative brings no prestige to the 
cause for which he stands, however worthy its 
object. The bounds of measured speech would 
not be transcended to say that the character and 
success Of all interests are well reflected through 
their representatives. This being true, the super- 
intendent, the representative of public education 
in his division, should be a man of good attain- 
ments and of excellent common sense. He just 
as surely determines the value of the schools 
under his care as the brigadier determines the 
value of his brigade. Public opinion has placed 
this estimate upon him. 


tions whether 


As the proper representative of the great cause 
of popular education, he must be a student of 
hooks, men and measures. There is no standing 
till on the educational field. The alternative is 
‘orward or backward—not rest. Water less 
notion equals stagnation. The greatest enemy 
i rust is use. No man can stimulate and in- 
pire who himself has ceased to grow. In 
ivsics, the law of inertia forbids a body at rest 

another in motion. Unless the superin- 
tendent has professional zeal, energy and enthu- 
‘asm, he cannot arouse and enthuse others. 
He should be so completely 
ted by the educational spirit that it would 
communicated by subtle contagion to those 
hom he comes in contact. 


ike begets like. 


superintendent has to pass upon teachers’ 
He has in his hands the first part 


ations. 


of the examination in importance, and the State 
Board the second. The superintendent passes 
upon the professional zeal and general fitness of 
teachers. These qualifications are quite as essen- 
tial as any others. Skillfully arranged examina- 
tions can detect deficiencies in scholarship, but 
they cannot measure ability to teach, nor power 
to inspire and govern. 

The most delicate work the division superin- 
tendent has to do is that of visiting schools. 
To do this successfully requires much skill. The 
superintendent, so far as practicable, I think, 
should visit his young teachers first—early in the 
session as they need his advice and help more 
than their seniors in service. His visits should 
not be those of a boss, but rather that of a co- 
laborer. He should be of good cheer and should 
endeavor to gladden and inspire the teacher and 
her school. 

The following questions found in a Massa- 
chusetts School Journal very clearly outline what 
the division superintendent should look for on 
his visits to schools. Are the pupils constantly 
and profitably employed? Is the teaching of 
such character as to give the pupils a clear con- 
ception of the subjects being taught? Is the 
teacher’s personality good and are her methods 
new? Are furniture, buildings and premises in 
proper condition? These questions indicate the 
character of information to be agreeably and 
tactfully sought in visiting schools. 

These are only a few of the most important 
duties of the division superintendent. One can 
see that he has a great work to do, that the 
position calls for a man of strong parts, a man 
of force among his people, and a man of sound 
judgment and high ideals. 

Those in control of our public schools should 
know something of child nature; something of 
the science and art of teaching; something of 
school management, and something of school 
supervision. A superintendent who has never 
taught is not so apt to appreciate and under- 
stand the difficulties and problems of the school- 
room as well as one who has had actual experi- 
ence in teaching. One can better direct another 
to travel over a road which he has traveled 
himself. Teaching cannot make a good super- 
intendent, but experience as a successful teacher 
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is a professional asset to be coveted. Just as we 
may sometimes find men who are good judges 
of work which they have never done, so we may 
sometimes find an excellent superintendent who 
has never taught. 

As the leading representative of public educa- 
tion, the division superintendent 1s expected to 
assist in getting the board of supervisors of his 
county to do the best thing possible im the way 
of school levies. He must also go before his 
board of trustees, teachers’ institutes and other 
educational gatherings and advocate the adoption 
of progressive methods, and he must secure from 
them that active co-operation and sympathy which 
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is essential to a successful discharge of his duty, 


He should regard each school in his division 
as one of his wards, as a part of his educational 
He should be free from partiality, and 
with parental solicitude give to each the atten- 


family. 
tion needed. There should be, above all things, 
harmony and good feeling among officets and 
The superintendent should never be 


a fault-finder, and should never correct his teach- 


teachers. 


ers in such a way as to wound their feelings 
Disagreement and sharp criticism sow seeds that 
must, sooner or later, ripen into an abundant 
harvest of discord, thus crippling materially the 
efficiency of the schools. 


Some Thoughts on the Contemporary Novel 


By JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON, Edgar Allan Poe Professor of English, University of Virginia 


VERY age has its own characteristics in 
literature, the novel as well as any other 
form. For ten years in America the local 

color story held the public favor and Thomas 
Nelson Page, Charles Egbert Craddock, James 
Allen like them found the 
editors greedy for all they could produce. A 
while back the romantic historical novel stalked 
the boards; Weir Mitchell, Mary Johnston, and 
Winston Churchill 
Recently the realistic novel 


Lane and others 


reaped a golden harvest. 
with a touch of 
philosophy, or satire, or criticism, has had its 
vogue in the America of One of Ours, of Main 
Street and of Many Marriages. Sometimes the 
man makes the demand, the book creates the 
taste: sometimes the demand makes the man, 
the taste finds the book. 
their thoughts and their tastes influenced as the 


rest of us by the books they read: they write 


The novelists, too, have 


often what they find others writing; and often, 
too, they are driven by reaction to write just the 
opposite: so that it is no mere coincidence that 
Richardson Scott Austen, 
Dickens and Thackeray were contemporary as 
In this sense, then, 


and Fielding, and 
well as antithetical novelists. 


there are fashions in literature, trends in the 
novel, and it may be profitable to see what some 
of our present trends are. 

But the fashions of the main-street-ready-to- 


wear public are not the same as those of the 


exclusive high-priced tailor; nor are the books 


piled highest on the department store counters 
in the newest real literary fashions. Read over 
the list of best sellers of any given past year 
and note how many names have a forgotten ora 
flat sound to your ears. This Freedom of last 
year for most people today has the flavor ot 
a half-eaten meal left on the table overnight: 
Main Street is already in a popular edition, that 
quick coinage of past success, that means of 
“checking in’ on fast dying reputations. But 
The Way of All Flesh improved in sales several 
years after it was published; James Stephens’ 
Crock of Gold, 1912, is just being discovered 
by many appreciative Americans and is fresh 
enough after eleven years to help the sales of 
his new Deirdre. Walter de la Mare’s fine 
Memoirs of a Midget was successful enough to 
give a new birth last year to his twelve year old 
The Return and to cause his publishers t 
promise an American edition of his near!) 
twenty year old Henry Brocken. The trends 
that I am interested in are, frankly, not those 
of the bargin-counter brain, for they are secon: 
hand and fifth-rate. There are creators in thé 
novel today, and my mission is to try to broaden 
their public: my aim is satisfied either if { make 
two readers of such books where there was 006. 
or if I can make one de la Mare reader or 0" 
Walpole or Conrad reader where there was 0% 
Wright or even one Hutchinson reader }efor 

Then, too, American literature is no longer 4 
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his best, Arnold Bennett. 


iniuences that wrought changes. In 
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i the literature of England. We read the 
lh writers extensively and personally I do 
think our best novelists equal the work of 
|, Galsworthy, Walpole, de la Mare, or at 
But though the two 
teratures may influence each other, they have 
t lives and different tendencies. What I 
ay then in my effort to summarize present 
in the novel must be considered in terms 

{a double situation: America and England. 


Now that I have cleared my ground, you'll 
vive me if I dogmatize a little. We must 
erdo things occasionally to get effects. Charles 

| told how houses had to be burned down 
have the first roast pig: if I talk like a Roman 


ope it will be only to gain your ear for my 


t of saints. 


4 


\ few years ago Hardy and Meredith, and in 


his way, Stevenson, seemed to have reduced the 


vel to its ultimate form of closely textured, 
leanly organized, single theme stories. Even 


\. L. S. himself said that he could never get on 


| ‘é 


ithout “a pith of philosophy.” In formal 


purity of architecture and direct singleness of 
theme, the stark fatalism of Jude the Obscure 


nd the gay romanticism of Kidnapped were 
like. There were reactions—brief relapses they 

med—in the successes of William De Morgan 
id Samuel Butler, but the novel appeared to 
ive reached, in form at least, the ultimate goal 
i perfect finish. 

‘hen came the popularity of the continental 
ovel—especially the Russian and the Swedish— 
ist formless, or rapidly episodic, narratives that 
égan anywhere and ended apparently when the 
riter willed. Perhaps these were among the 
either 
\merica or England today the novel is more 
‘iversified in form than ever before, from the 


‘ype of the single dominating character and the 


\vious movement or theme around which a plot 
‘ constructed to the life novel which has no 
‘ity except the personality of the central char- 
ter and no plot except in the sequence of the 
‘pisodes in his life or to the formlessness of 
‘uch a mass of detail held together by the 
Nerest thread of personal narrative of such a 
ok as Main Street. 


‘N spirit and subject matter the contemporary 


novel is as diversified as in structure, in England 
even more than in America. Name over the 
eight names more generally taken seriously by 
the critical minded than any others among our 
present fiction writers: Edith Wharton, Booth 
Tarkington, Joseph Hergesheimer, Willa Cather, 
Theodore Dreiser, James Branch Cabell, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis. Add to these 
for an even dozen to make our list more repre- 
sentative the familiar names of Margaret De- 
land, Scott Fitzgerald and our own Mary Johns- 
ton and Ellen Glasgow. Mrs. Wharton and 
Tarkington are still criticizing life—to use 
Mathew Arnold’s phrase—through novels of 
characters carefully 
Hergesheimer and Dreiser have 








individual synthesized 
through plot. 
at times probed painfully into secret realistic 
places in the human heart, not escaping entirely 
the Freudian obsession with sex themes. It is 
significant, however, that Hergesheimer’s ten- 
dency seems more and more toward the bright 
shawls of romanticism. Willa Cather almost 
alone among American novelists of today has 
transmuted by the alchemy of her art the sordid 
realism of her material into lasting artistic 
beauty. Anderson and Lewis have almost the 
crude realism of the personal column of the 
rural newspaper for their material, satirists of the 
general through multifarious and commonplace 
detail. Cabell, too, in the manner of the 
romanticist has by a satirical flavor and an al- 
most symbolic suggestiveness turned the illusion 
of romance into the disillusion of satire. Mrs. 
Deland, when she writes, still is satisfied to 
present simply human nature at Old Chester 
through delightful tales. Scott Fitzgerald—I 
must in honor admit that I have never read 
through one of his books—is an exponent of 
the clever smartness that flavors so much of the 
magazine writing of today, with the “younger 
set” and its excesses for his unabashed theme. 
Miss Johnston, after ventures into strange 
psychic regions, has returned to the historic 
novel of her earlier success, and Miss Glasgow’s 
ventures into the uncertain land of the spiritual 
fourth dimension do not repeat her successes in 
her earlier field. It appears, then, that we have 
the realistic novel, critically serious about our 
American life and its bareness and uniformity, 
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still dominantly with us, but with a distinct in- 
dication of a return to romance, as seen in the 
return of Miss Johnston to early America, the 
threat of Hergesheimer to write an historical 
novel of Virginia and in the popularity among 
us of such books as Don Byrne’s Messer Marco 
Polo and Sabatini’s tales. 

In England the romantic reaction is more 
full-blooded. Sheila Kaye-Smith, John Gals- 
worthy, Arnold Bennett, May Sinclair, and a 
long line of excellent fiction craftsmen including 
Swinnerton and George, are still making realis- 
such excellence that their art 
glorifies the dark material in 
Mr. Wells still uses the novel 
to convey his own latest ideas about things; he 
intellectual yeast, important, to 


tic novels with 
irradiates and 


which they work. 


iS @ sort of 
change the figure, less as a novelist than as a 
gadfly to sting us into thought. He, fortunately, 
has escaped the Freudian sex blight which has 
especially afflicted many of the minor English 
novelists until, as one wit expressed it, their 
novels may be divided like ancient Gaul into 
three parts; the erotic, the neurotic and the 
tommyrotic. 

The romantic interest in Great Britain may be 
seen in such stories as Lady into Fox, Algernon 
Blackwood’s stories, Arthur Machen’s and the 
[rishman Don Byrne. 

The three novelists whose work is most in- 
teresting for what it augurs of the development 
of the novel in England today are Joseph Con- 
rad, Walter de la Mare and Hugh Walpole. I 
have no that Galsworthy’s 
novels and Arnold Bennett’s Old Wives’ Tale 
are as great and important in themselves, but 


doubt some of 


I sense a newer note, a more significant impetus 
in the realistic romance or romantic realism of 
work. | 
complete return of the old historic romance. 


these men’s cannot conceive of the 


Repetitions in the history of thought or of art 


forms are never like the swinging of the 


pendulum or the rounding again of the circle. 
We move upward in our changing forms like 
the rounding spiral, the movement is repeated 
but always at a different plane; and though we 
repeat the swing of the movement in the novel 
from realism to romance and back again, we 
never do over again just what we used to do as 


It is a new romance that 
we have in the novel today. Joseph Conrad in 
his own brooding, untroubled way has been en 
trancing those gifted enough to understand and 


we used to do it. 


to enjoy him with romances of spiritual adven- 
ture, romantic in external event and spirit, real 
istic in psychological detail and spiritual truth 
Hugh Walpole, acknowledging as his literary 
godfathers the symbolic romanticist, Hawthorne, 
and the absolute but genial realist, Trollope, has 
evolved a symbolic method of treating realisti 
material in a romantic spirit yet with the realist’s 
through 


philosophy of getting at reality 


“criticism of life.’ Remember how in his The 
Cathedral the great brooding cathedral becomes 
sentient till like a marvelously beautiful tropical 
spider it has entangled into its web all its victims 
to suck out their blood. It is as though vaguel) 
but suggestively he has symbolized thus the 
poisonous forces of formalism in religion. So, 
too, Walter de la Mare has constructed with 
astonishing deftness a new medium in the novel 
His stories—The Return, Memoirs of a Midget 
the short stories in The Riddle have all the im- 
possible detail of fairy tales, all the charm of 
imaginative atmosphere and of cadenced beaut) 
of language of poetry. But like fables by Aesop 
or parables of Scripture they treat with realisti 
truth a great reality, usually a sad reality, of 
life. Nowhere else have I ever felt so realis 
tically the isolation of every human soul or the 
tragedy of changing personality that is always 
one of the realities of middle age as I felt it in 
the fantastic tale of a struggle of two spirits 
for Lawford’s poor wearied body in The Retum 
The Memoirs of a Midget, cast in the romantic 
form of the autobiography of a beautiful little 
creature of doll size and more than fairy love 
liness, is in significance a realistic portrayal of 
the joys and especially the sufferings of an ex- 
quisitely artistic and poetic temperament 1n ¢ 
very practical and materially selfish m vded 


world. 
This, then, I find the most interesting te- 
dency in the novel of today: the develoy men" 


of the novel written with all the beauty and 
imaginative freedom in language and in: ident 
and circumstance of setting that romance «fet 
but probing with realistic courage and fielit! 
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to truth into the secret places of the human 
hea t and mind, or into the dark and unknown, 
as well as the bright and familiar, phases of 
social life. 

w as these new methods are, is not the prin- 
cipl. involved as old as Swift and Gulliver’s 
lravels, that bitter satire that generations of 


fascinating 
Realism in 


children have revelled in as a 
romance of strange adventure? 
romance is what I should call these books. Of 
the three who have found this 
romance, the easiest to read is Walpole, and the 
“asiest to love is de la Mare; but the greatest 
of these is Conrad. 


realism in 


Speech Clinic in Norfolk Schools 


By L. DORIS WILCOX, Supervisor of Ungraded Work and Mental Testing 


NE morning last spring I entered a first 
grade classroom while a reading lesson 
was in progress and I heard something 

like this: 
“T-i-fa-be. 
[-i-mu-be. 
]-i-bay-be. 
Fa-be-i-bi.” 
from this you might suspect that we are 
reaching Chinese in the Norfolk schools, but 
don't be misled. This is merely an interpreta- 
tion of “The Three Bears” by a little girl with 
i speech defect. 
ithryn can’t talk. She’s just a baby. But 


read it,” from an aggressive little boy, was 

hat was necessary to make little Kathryn 
into tears and hide her face in her hand- 
erchief. The teacher told me later that Kathryn 
d harder than any child in the room, but 

was jailing her grade because she could not 
k; and there was no free time during the 
usy school day for individual speech instruc- 


tS: 


| sought out the mother and found her 
villing to co-operate with me in any plan 
might benefit the child. Next afternoon 
ame to my office and we spent half an 
together, first studying the nature of the 
e, then outlining some corrective “before- 
-to-bed” exercises. At that time the only 
she could pronounce correctly was “No.” 


hercafter for three months she came to me once 
week for half an hour of individual instruction, 
| worked so faithfully that by June she could 
real with perfect distinctness twelve or four- 
teen sentences like “A boy I know made a boat.” 
| was so much pleased with Kathryn’s im- 
)rovement that when fall came I decided to start 


a miniature speech clinic. We began work early 
in October in an office in the corner of the 
school administration building where our “ah-a- 
ee-oo-ah-aw” drills would give least offense to 
the other workers on the floor. Our equipment 
consisted of a few toys—a cat, a dog, a horn, 
a boat—-and some grade readers, a picture book 
or two and a steel tape for measuring chest ex- 
pansion. Twelve children of various types were 
chosen from the schools and each was given an 
appointment for half an hour’s individual in- 
struction each week. A few careless souls fell 
by the wayside after one or two lessons and were 
replaced by new candidates, two pupils were dis- 
charged as cured, and the rest have come faith- 
fully up to the present. 

Now, in general, speech cures are not effected 
overnight. Occasionally I hear of a case like 
that of the little girl in Philadelphia who was 
reported by the school authorities to be dumb. 
She had recently moved to town and in two 
months had not been heard to speak a word. 
The teachers were extremely sympathetic to 
ward her and to the other children she was an 
object of friendly curiosity. A psychologist who 
was visiting the school made a brief examina- 
tion of the youngster and then asked her to re- 
main after class a while. 
tone she asked, 


Then, in a very firm 


“What is your name?” 

No answer. 

Again, “What is your name?” 

No answer. 

“Very well, we will wait here until you tell 


” 
me. 

For two hours the child sobbed pathetically 
and persisted in her refusal to talk. 
began to grow dark and she began to grow tired 


Then it 
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and hungry, and when the question came for the 
third time she sulkily replied, “Mary.”  Sub- 
sequently she answered several other questions 
that were put to her. As she got ready to go 
home the psychologist said to her, 

“Now that I have heard you talk you must 
not pretend that you can't. I shall come to 
school and watch you.” 

So Mary lost the prestige accorded her be- 
cause of her affliction. 

But spectacular cases like this are rare. Some- 
times speech is absent because of a brain lesion 
in the motor area. Occasionally dumbness is 
the result of deafness. Children of low grade 
mentality are often inarticulate because they 
have no ideas to express. 

But the majority of speech defects are due to, 

(1) anatomical abnormalities of end-organs 
involved in speech (adenoids, enlarged tonsils, 
cleft palate, etc.) and 

(2) muscular incoordination. 

A surgeon’s expert assistance is required with 
cases of the first type. Cases of the second 
type, resulting in stuttering, stammering, sub- 
stitution of easy sounds for hard ones, slurring 
and baby talk, require slow, careful drill in 
articulation, breathing and lip and tongue exer- 
cises until the correct visual, auditory, and 
kinaesthetic images are formed. 

It is of the latter type that the clinic has 
been made up. Each child is impressed with 
the need of honest, faithful work. Methods vary 
according to the personality of the child. Sub- 
jects vary according to his interest. As most of 
the pupils are very young they are accompanied 
by their parents, and it is often possible to make 
suggestions and lay down courses of treatment 
to be pursued at home that will clear up per- 
sonality difficulties which directly or indirectly 
affect speech. The best results, of course, are 
obtained with young, mentally normal children, 
of interested parents. The majority of defects, 
however, occur in children of subnormal men- 
tality. But work with these is a thankless task 
for results are rarely of permanent value. 

Were this a fairy story or a popular advertise- 
ment I would end this little article with some 
such sentiment as, “And so, after three months 
all of the pupils were miraculously cured.” But 


as this is a true story and as the group was up- 


selected, it is necessary to state that two of the 
children (subnormal) did not improve at all and 
two others progressed only slightly. But the 
rest have done so well that the clinic is justified 
and not only will continue but will also be en. 
larged. 

Illustrative Cases 

(1) Martin is a white, frightened little bo, 
who comes from an ungraded room. He 
brought in each week by a white, frightened lit. 
tle mother or by a crippled sister. For their 
sakes | have kept him on, although he is patent; 
feeble-minded and uses only the vowel sound: 
in his rare attempts to talk. I found him physi- 
cally capable of making the consonants, but his 
memory and memory span are insufficient t 
enable him to learn them. In four months he 
has made no progress. 

(2) Cecil has an adoring mother and an in- 
fantile stammer. The adoring mother is a much 
more serious affliction than the speech defect 
Mother and son come one week and stay awa) 
three because “it was so cold” or “it looked like 
a storm” or “baby was too tired for his lesson.’ 
Exercises are not practiced regularly at home for 
a multitude of trifling reasons. Consequently « 
very simple trouble is clearing up only slowly 
and the mother doubts whether the “little le: 
sons” are really helpful. 

(3) Bobby and Bertie are tousled, yellow 
headed little boys of a pretty but very careless 
mother. Their hands and faces are always dirty, 
their clothing torn, their shoes untied. Wher 
they stand before me practicing their “ah-a-ee- 
0o-oh-aw” drill [ am reminded of two little wild 
birds singing on the limb of a tree. Both of 
these are baby talkers. I particularly delight 1 
teaching them to say 

“T must brush my teeth. 

Boys and girls drink milk. 

We wash our faces every morning. 

I go to bed at eight.” 

They are progressing so well that I expect ’ 
discharge them after a few more lessons. 

(4) Prentis has a lawyer father and a stat 


mer. The father is most anxious that tlie s0" 
shall follow his career, which, of course, !* 


can’t do unless his speech clears up. Both p* 
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co-operate zealously with me regarding 
relaxation and methods of discipline. 


un- rents 


the HB exercises, 

and [i \My only criticism is that they are perhaps over 
the anxious and so keep the child under too severe 
hed _ strain. The defect is a difficult one to cure 


en nd general conversation improves only slowly, 
but the general posture and chest expansion are 
edly better, and his teacher reports that 

ly his reading has improved fifty per cent. 
5) Tony is the six-year-old boy in a family 
i Italian grown-ups. At home he has been 


heit babied and petted. It is not difficult to see how 
nt! he developed bad speech habits. When he went 
ind 


tt 

* INCE September, 1925, is the final date 
set for the teachers of Virginia to present 

Ly “satisfactory evidence of having covered 

- reditably an approved course in general physi- 

_ ‘| education in a training school or course for 

Wa 


teachers recognized by the State Board of Edu- 
ation as a school or course in good standing,” 
the number of inquiries in regard to the require- 
ments of the West bill are increasing daily. 
he [hese inquiries which concern various types of 
ertificates are made to different members of 
the Department of Health and Public Instruc- 
who are frequently away from the office 
the communications are received. In order 
eles MM to avoid confusion and delay, the Physical and 
Health Education Department is filing a list of 
het the courses approved by this Department, to- 
ae" B® vether with statements of satisfactory equiva- 
Wi @® lents with the Certification Department, and is 
requesting that until further notice all inquiries 
it" in regard to the West law requirements for dif- 
lerent grades of certificates be made directly to 
Miss R, E. Gregg, State Supervisor of Teacher- 
Training (Certificates), State Board of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va. 
‘or certification purposes the following Health 


| } 
anv whet 


cL MM and Physical Education Course is considered a 

nit, although it has been offered in colleges and 
tat MM the State teachers colleges under two sections 
 so' known respectively as “School Hygiene” and 
>, ie “Physical Education.” This unity is emphasized 


oy the fact that for all certificates issued after 
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to school he spoke babyfied English with an 
Italian twist. And here he was but one of a 
large class and was treated just like all the 
other children. He could not adjust to the new 
situation; and it was soon apparent that his at- 
titude toward school was not happy and that 
he was failing in his work. At the teacher’s 
suggestion he was brought to the clinic. In- 
terest on his part, regular attendance and co- 
operation from the home worked wonders and 
the speech difficulty soon cleared up. His teacher 
sent word to me that he was “like a new child 
and would probably pass at the end of the term.” 


ysi The West Bill for Physical and Health Education 


By G. C. THRONER, Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 


July 1, 1923, with exceptions as noted in the 
Health and Physical Education Bulletin Janu- 
ary, 1922, the completion of both sections of the 
Course of School Hygiene and Physical Educa- 
tion is essential for certification by the State De- 
partment of Education. 


Outline of the Health and Physical Education 
Course 
The following information, experience, and 
training are considered essential elements in the 
school hygiene section of the Health and Phy- 
sical Education Course which prepares teachers 
to meet the legal requirements of Virginia. 


1. Teachers must be trained how to prevent com- 
municable diseases in schools; in definite knowledge of 
all school laws relating thereto; and in all the rules of 
the State Board of Health directing in such matters in- 
cluding the care of the school plant. 

2. They must be able, with the proper apparatus, to 
detect defects in vision, hearing, teeth, weight, height, 
posture, and condition of skin, and to know in general 
what steps to take to correct such defects. 

3. They should know how to develop health habits 
in the school children in such a way as to influence 
their home life as well as that at school, and should 
set excellent personal examples. 

4. In the work outlined they must be trained to do 
all that is involved, and not simply be satisfied with 
learning what should be done. For example, they must 
have practical experience in making and recording in- 
spection of teeth, hearing, vision, weighing, and measur- 
ing of at least two persons, preferably school children. 
Credit one (1) session hour. 


The essentials of the physical education sec- 
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tion of the Health and Physical Education 
Course are: 


1. The purpose of this section of the Course is the 
intensive physical education of the teacher, limited only 
by the time element of the class, in physical activities 
adapted to the teacher’s age and sex. The activities 
should comprise elementary marching, gymnastics, and 
general athletics including group and team games, mass 
competition in the fundamentals of the various sports, 
activities of events listed under various names as physi- 
cal efficiency and badge tests, folk and national games, 
and similar activities. The time requirements for this 
part of the Course in winter session are: three (3) 
classes each week for thirty-six (36) weeks, credit one 
and one-half (1%) session hours; in summer session, 
five class periods each week for a term of six (6) 
weeks or three (3) class periods weekly for a quarter 
of twelve (12) weeks, credit one-half (1%) session 
hour. 

2. Whereas the first part of the Course is for the 
personal physical education of the teacher, the second 
part deals with physical education of school children. 
The purpose of the second session’s work in physical 
education, therefore, is to acquaint the teacher with 
subject matter, teaching methods and practice teaching 
of activities adaptable to the general age groups 
primary, grammar, and high school. For the primary 
group, the list of activities is the usual informal type 
as story plays, mimetics, song, ring, and group games. 
For the grammar and high school—according to the 
Virginia Program of Physical Education—the list 
should include elementary marching, gymnastics, and 
general athletics (see 1 above for an explanation of 
this term). In the winter session, the time require- 
ments of this Course are: three (3) classes each week 
for either one or two terms of twelve (12) weeks 
each, credit one-half (42) session hour each term; 
for the summer session three (3) weekly class periods 
for a quarter of twelve (12) weeks or five (5) weekly 
class periods for a term of six (6) weeks, credit one- 
half (24) session hour. 


In Virginia the State Department of Educa- 
tion recognizes college credit for the school 
hygiene section of the Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Course as offered by the University of 
Virginia, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, William 
and Mary (Residence and Extension), Richmond 
City Normal School, Teachers College of Farm- 
ville, Fredericksburg, Harrisonburg, and Rad- 
ford (Residence, Extension and Correspond- 
ence), the Colleges of Bridgewater, Emory and 
Henry, Blackstone, Virginia Intermont, Hollins, 


Lynchburg, Martha Washington, Randolph- 
Macon, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 


Roanoke, Sweet Briar, Westhampton, Averett, 


and the colored teacher-training schools— 
Hampton Institute, Virginia Normal and _ In- 
dustrial Institute, Virginia Union University, 
and Richmond City Normal School (colored), 

Holders of all certificates issued prior to July 
1, 1923, and holders of First and Second Grade 
Certificates secured through State Examinations 
may meet the full requirements of the West law 
by securing credit for the school hygiene section 
of the Course, either in residence or extension 
courses of the above institutions or by complet- 
ing the State’s Correspondence Course in school 
hygiene which does not carry college credit as 
do residence and extension courses. 


Recognized courses of the physical education 
section of the Health and Physical Education 
Course are now offered at Teachers Colleges at 
‘armville, Fredericksburg, Harrisonburg, and 
Radford, William and Mary College, the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Summer School, and Hampton 
Institute. 

George Peabody College of Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Teachers College, Columbia 
University, offer courses which carry content of 
subject matter that is outlined for the school 
hygiene section of the West law. Their cata- 
logue numbers will be supplied by the Physical 
and Health Education Department to teachers 
who plan work at these institutions. The satis- 
factory completion of these courses will meet 
the requirements of the school hygiene section 
of the West law. 


The statement of the content of the whole 
course in Health and Physical Education, the 
general description of the subject matter of each 
section of the Course, the enumeration of col- 
leges within and without the State offering 
recognized courses in either or both sections of 
the Course should enable the teacher or the 
prospective teacher to plan his or her program 
of study so as to assure certification under the 
West law. It must be borne continually in mind, 
however, that for certification purposes, the 
Health and Physical Education Course is a unit 
and credit for both sections, school hygiene am! 
physical education, must be secured, with a few 
exceptions, as will be enumerated in a statement 
from the Certification Department within the 
near future. In this connection, when courses 
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institutions other than those listed above are 

.nned, the contemplated courses should be 

mitted to the Physical and Health Education 

partment for review so that the teacher, be- 

e enrolment, may be advised of the possi- 
bility of recognition of such courses as equiva- 
lents of the Health and Physical Education 
Course. 

\s originally enacted in 1918, the West law 
inposed the responsibility of the satisfactory 
completion of a school hygiene course only. In 
1020 the law was revised so as to authorize a 

irse of Health and Physical Education broader 
than that of the original enactment. During the 
pioneer stage of the biennium 1918-1920 special 
lecturers in teacher-training institutions offered 
various short courses in school hygiene which 
carried credit for having met the requirements 
of the law. Teachers who can furnish satis- 
factory evidence of the completion of the short 
the teacher-training institutions 
enumerated below on the dates specified will be 
relieved of all other requirements for certification 
under the West law: Blackstone College, Febru- 
ary, 1919; Hampton Institute, January, 1919, 
May, 1920, July, 1920; Richmond City Normal 
School (white), winter session, 1918-19; Rich- 

nd City Normal School (colored), winter 
session, 1918-19, winter session, 1919-20; Farm- 
ville Teachers College, summer session, 1918, 
January, 1919, March, 1919, June, 1919, Janu- 
ary, 1920, March, 1920, and July, 1920; Fred- 


courses at 
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ericksburg Teachers College, April, 1919, June, 
1919, March, 1920, June-July, 1920; Harrison- 
burg Teachers College, summer session, 1918, 
February, 1919, May, 1919, June-July, 1919, 
November, 1919, July, 1920, second session 
summer, 1920; Radford Teachers College, No- 
vember, 1918, April, 1919, summer session, 1919, 
March, 1920, summer session, 1920, second sum- 
mer session, 1920; Sweet Briar College, winter 
session, 1918-19; University of Virginia, summer 
session, 1918, July, 1919, February, 1920, July, 
1920, August, 1920, winter session, 1920-21; 
Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, No- 
vember, 1918, March, 1919, June-July, 1Y19, 
December, 1919, May, 1920, July, 1920; Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, winter session, 1919-20; 
Virginia Union University, summer session, 
1918; William and Mary College, summer ses- 
sion, 1919, June, 1920; Ingleside Seminary (col- 
ored), January, 1919, January, 1920; St. Paul’s 
Normal and Industrial School (colored), summer 
session, 1918, winter session, 1918-19, July, 1919, 
winter session, 1919-20, July, 1920; Summer In- 
stitutes (white): Big Stone Gap 1918, Dublin 
1918, Galax 1918, Claremont 1918, Martinsville 
1918, Gretna 1920; Summer Institutes (colored) : 
Louisa 1918, Rocky Mount 1918, South Boston 
1918, Christiansburg Industrial Institute 1918 
and 1919, Manassas Industrial Institute 1918, 
1919, 1920, Norfolk 1918, 1919, and 1920, Lynch- 
burg 1919, Fredericksburg 1920, Houston 1920, 
Roanoke 1920. 


Teaching Through Activities 


By PORTIA BODDIE, Kindergarten Department, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg 


f NHE text of every person who advocates 
teaching through activities should be, 
“T’were easier to tell twenty what were 

good to be done, than to be one of the twenty 

to follow mine own instructions”; for an activi- 
ties program, while being one of the most in- 
teresting phases of modern education to talk 
about, is one of the most difficult to execute. 

It is a subject about which reams have been 

ten but about which no plan has been per- 
fected which could be applied to the average 
public school system. The teacher who attempts 
it must exercise her own ingenuity and inven- 


tiveness in weaving it into the regular school 
program. There is no pattern which says “do 
thus and so.” We are still in the pioneer stage 
with this type of teaching. 

Yet many of us are feeling very keenly a dis- 
satisfaction with the old type of teaching which 
had as a goal the installation of a large body of 
subject-matter into the human mind. Not that 
we are opposed to the acquisition of subject- 
matter, but that we see it as a means to an end 
rather than as an end in itself. We are search- 


ing today for the true meaning and purpose of 
education that we may find a worthy goal. 


We 
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believe the keynote is struck when we say that 
education is for the development of the indivi- 
dual rather than that the individual be regulated 
to the artifices of education. We lay our 
emphasis upon the child with his native equip- 
ment and his potential power of development on 
the one hand, and upon present-day society with 
its institutions on the other; for what can educa- 
tion be but guidance to the fullest, most mean- 
ingful existence of which one is capable? What 
can it do else than help one to live? 

Rousseau’s dream of a hundred years ago is 
at last materializing, the dream of awakening 
the world to the value of childhood. He says: 
“We do not know childhood. Those who are 
wisest are attached to what is important for men 
to know, without considering what children are 
able to apprehend. They are always looking for 
the man in the child, without thinking of what 
he was before he became a man. Begin then by 
studying your pupils, for it is certain that you 
do not know them.” 

At last the mass of teachers is beginning to 
study and to know the pupils, and, as the light 
dawns upon us, we see the folly of cramming 
information into children’s heads unconnected 
with anything with which they are familiar as if 
this miscellaneous store of facts could be used in 
later life or could be retained until later life. 
Psychology has taught us the value of teaching 
the unknown through its relationship to the 
known that a strong lasting impression may be 
made. It has taught us the value of interest as 
a driving force in the acquisition of knowledge. 
Picture a boy in the process of making a radio 
outfit with his eager search for the information 
necessary to accomplish his purpose, and you 
see the working of this principle. 

At last we are beginning to appreciate the fact 
that all needs of life, both adult and child, are 
satisfied through activities, and that each child, 
as well as adult, has his place to fill, both pres- 
ent and future, in the satisfying of these needs ; 
and unless he assumes his responsibility early in 
life, he is handicapped when he becomes a man. 
The fundamental principles are still to be estab- 
lished. His understanding and pliability are 
blunted through disuse ; the most impressive, the 


most responsive period of his life is deprived of 


the interest and enthusiasm which grow with the 
joy of living and of participating ; and when he 
is through school and “ready to live” his powers 
of appreciation are so dulled that he misses al- 
together the deepest joys of life. 

Experimental schools the country over are 
striving for the same thing—a curriculum which 
has as a basis consideration of the child and 
his needs on the one hand and of society with its 
demands on the other. These are recognized as 
the prime factors of the education problem. 
Subject-matter enters as an indispensable instru- 
ment in the linking of these two major elements. 

Teacher-training schools and colleges have 
fallen in line with the experimental schools and 
are bending their energies toward the enactment 
of such a curriculum. Chicago and Columbia are 
among the leaders in the field. Peabody is work- 
ing along the same line. Smaller schools are 
doing what they can to realize a more satisfac- 
tory order of things. Here at Harrisonburg we 
are putting forth the effort to hasten the advent 
of the movement into the public school systems 
of the country. 

It is interesting to see how the principle works 
out at Harrisonburg for we have here a typical 
public school situation with limited space and 
very modest equipment. The work done here 
will be indicative of what may be expected of 
other public schools which attempt the same kind 
of work. 

The child enters each morning into a minia- 
ture society. There is an atmosphere of friend- 
liness and informality about the room and about 
the teacher, who welcomes each child with a 
handshake. After depositing his wraps, the 
child rolls up his sleeves and goes to work. The 
situations in which he may have his choice otf 
work are miniature reproductions of situations 
in which his big brother on the outside is in- 
volved. 

One entering the kindergarten at Harrison- 
burg recently would have seen five life-situations 
reproduced in miniature by the children, and 
initiated by the children. In one corner stood 
three structures made of the large floor blocks. 
One child had built a moving-picture theatre 
with a large auditorium, the machine in the back 
and the screen in the front, and with the box- 
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tice on the outside where she sat and sold 
Next door was a residence 

three rooms, well provided with furniture 
ade and painted several weeks before. The 
indergarten doll occupied this residence. Keep- 


‘kets for the show. 


e the house straight and washing and ironing 
he doll’s clothes kept the owner busy for a while 
ich day. The owner was a boy. On the other 
ile of the theater was a large truck, with head- 
iehts of wheels, and a seat on top for the driver. 
(his truck was hauling animals of all kinds to 
the meat market for sale. Lions and tigers 

ingled freely with the more domestic animals 
and sold just as readily to the public. 

In another corner children were seated about 
the table making tents and canoes for an Indian 
illage, about which they had heard in a story 
the day before. This village was to be staged 
n the sand table so that a real lake might be had 
»y placing a pan of water on the table and bank- 
ing the sand about it. The canoes were shel- 
iced so that they would resist water. 
irom outdoors were planted in the sand for trees. 
()ver at the clay table fingers were busy shap- 
ing Indian braves and squaws and little papooses, 
ind some very good results were obtained in 
indian pottery. The clay products were painted 
vith water colors and shellaced. 


Twigs 


In another corner hammers and saws were 
husy in making houses for a miniature Harrison- 
burg. This project started from a small railroad 
sign made by one of the children early in the 
After making the sign for the cross- 
ing he decided that a railroad was needed. While 
he was working on this, another child under- 
took the making of a railroad station. He had 

ritten across the front of the station the name 
‘larrisonburg. This building looked very nice 
ndeed after it was painted, and the child was so 
pleased with his product that he undertook sev- 
ral more houses. The contagion spread, and 
now we have seven houses in our town, with five 
hildren working steadily to increase the popula- 
tion and build up the town. 


quarter. 


The wood with which we work was given to 
s by the incubator factory, five blocks away. 
hey have much waste material there and the 
children were given permission to bring their 
wagons from home and go out in a body after 
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the wood. They hauled a large supply back to 
the kindergarten in their wagons, and since then 
they have been engaged in the manufacture of 
wagons, airplanes, furniture and houses. 

This work period lasts for an hour in the 
kindergarten. A discussion period is held when 
necessary to plan other work 
ideas about the work in hand. 
period of songs and rhythms and games, and 
music by the kindergarten band; and after that, 
story hour which includes stories told by the 
teacher and by the children, and dramatizations. 
In good weather the children have twenty 
minutes of outdoor play on the slides, swings 
and seesaws just after the work period when 
they need that type of activity. 


and to exchange 
Then we have a 


In the first grade, only thirty minutes can be 
given to the work period on account of the 
limited time; but children come as much as half 
an hour before school that they may have more 
time in which to work out their ideas. Much 
of the English of the first grade grows out of 
this period. The children have discussions and 
arguments and exchange of ideas and explana- 
tions of their products—genuinely motivated 
English. Much of their reading grows from it, 
too. They make stories about what they have 
done as a group, and these stories are first writ- 
ten on the board at the class’s dictation and later 
printed on cardboard by hand-press. The chil- 
dren love the stories which tell about themselves 
and which they have made themselves. 

The values derived from such a program are, 
as we see it, manifold. Materials test out the 
child as to observation, application, ingenuity, 
and the power to objectify. The use of blocks 
shows how well the child has observed various 
kinds of buildings, how he can make use of the 
material in hand, how hard he is willing to work 
to carry out his ideas, how clear his mental 
images are, and how well his hand can execute 
what his mind has conceived. 
habits, such as fairness, self- 
co-operation, truthfulness, order, 
promptness, self-reliance, initiative and courtesy 
are emphasized. Many of these are manifested 
in the conversation period. 


Civic-moral 
control, 


The children learn 


fairness, courtesy and self-control in awaiting 
their turn to speak. Promptness, obedience and 
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co-operation are seen in the cessation of the 
various activities and the formation of the group 
as well as in carrying out the suggestions of the 
teacher. A lesson in courtesy and fairness was 
demonstrated when one child was telling about 
an Indian suit which he had, and everyone was 
listening except a little girl who insisted on tell- 
ing about her knowledge of Chinese costumes. 
The teacher had her wait until the others finished 
talking about Indians and then gave her an 
opportunity to talk when they could all listen 
to what she was saying. 

Life situations demand co-operation. Chil- 
dren cannot work and play together successfully 
without learning to respect the rights of others 
and to give and take. The use of a set of tools 
or the playing on a slide demands the taking of 
turns and respect for the rights of others. 

Group activity develops individual responsi- 
bility. For instance, the children plan to go for 
wood. Certain children are to bring wagons to 
haul it in. If any child fails to bring his wagon; 
he sees that the group was depending on him 
and that his failure upset the plan. Another in- 
stance of where the child sees the interdepen- 
dence of the individual and the group is during 
the story period. If a child is noisy, the group 
is disturbed, and since he is the cause of the 
disturbance he must leave the group and miss 
the rest of the story. 

These and many other values come from an 
activities program—values which have little 
chance in a static type of learning. A child 
locked in a desk on a few feet of floor space has 
not the opportunity of showing his need for 
social virtues and much less has he the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring them. There is small oc- 
casion for their exercise. 

Modern educators are attempting to work out 
a curriculum whereby activities, through which 
the needs of life are satisfied, are arranged in 
that sequence which fits them to the progres- 
sively expanding interests and capacities of the 
child. The work is progressing, we know, from 
the number of elementary teachers going out 
from teacher’s colleges every year. It will take 


time, of course. The fight is on against all the 


forces that oppose every break with custom; but 
as we see Rousseau accepted, after a period of 
a hundred years, so we can hope to see this ney 
curriculum perfected as a legacy to our succes 
sors—a legacy which represents the struggles 0: 
many generations in the art of living. 





CONVENTION OF MUSIC TEACHERS 
Music for the Masses—The Masses for Musi 

This is the significant slogan of the Virginia 
Music Teachers Association which meets in its 
spring convention at East Radford April 24-25. 
This association is affiliated with the Virginia 
State Teachers Association and meets regular], 
with the annual State Conference in November. 
This organization is composed of music teachers 
in our State and private educational institutions 
Under the leadership of Mr. Ernest H. Cosby, 
of Richmond, and Miss Florence C. Baird, chair- 
man of the convention committee State Teach- 
ers College, East Radford, the coming spring 
convention promises to be of unusual interest to 
the music teachers all over the State and ac- 
cording to the program and plans for the con 
vention some very definite steps will be taken 
to further the cause of music in our schools. 
It will be a big, live representative convention- 
music supervisors of the public schools and 
music directors in all of our State and private 
colleges will be there. One of the features of 
the convention will be the music programs by 
Mr. G. G. Sydnor, song leader of Charleston, 
West Virginia, Reinald Werrenrath, America’s 
greatest baritone and John Powell, Virginia's 
pianist of international fame. 

The burden of this convention will be to 
devise ways by which music will be taught to 
every child in the schools of Virginia and to 
raise the standard of music and of the mus 
profession throughout the State. Very definite 
steps will be taken to interest the State Board 
of Education in providing a State Supervis« 
of Music for the public schools. This will be 
done sooner or later in Virginia and the mus 
teachers by organized effort can hasten the da\ 
when that will be an accomplished fact. 
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State Department of Education 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By W. T. SANGER, Secretary State Board of Education 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


XE teachers of the elementary schools in 
Virginia have been using this year for the 
first time the new course of study. Un- 

doubtedly it was necessary to make many adjust- 

ments in order to fit this course of study into 
the old plan of work. In many cases this adjust- 
ment may have.to cover a period of two years ; 
therefore, some criticisms or suggestions which 
e this year might not be found to exist after 
the course of study has been thoroughly adjusted 
to meet the needs of the individual schools. 
(he State Department, however, is very 
mxious to secure the reaction of the teachers 
to this course of study. In part I, page 13, the 

State Department invites the teachers to com- 

municate such suggestions as they consider ad- 

visable in adjusting this course of study. In 
miming up the work of the year teachers can 
better estimate the necessary places for adjust- 
ment in this course of study. If these sugges- 
s are given to the State Department, it will 

be possible for all the elementary teachers of 
ihe State to secure the results of this year’s 
experience in handling the course of study. 

‘cachers are urged to report suggestions to Miss 

hel E. Gregg, State Department of Educa- 
Richmond, Virginia. 


STATE EXAMINATIONS 


he State Department desires to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the spring examinations will 
be held on Friday, May 30, and on Saturday, 
May 31. This change in date was made in order 
that the high examinations and_ the 
teachers examinations could be given at the 
same time. 


school 


The following schedule of examina- 
is to be followed: 


First Morning 


CaS FONE, Wa icine iccncctnne 10 
er 10 
ROTI: “WEP ikcticanesnciceienancamd 5 
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First Afternoon 
United States History, value___....._____- 5 
Virginia History, value____--..---------_- 5 
is a 
Principles of Teaching, value___--__--~__- 5 
Methods of Teaching Reading, value_______ 5 
Second Morning 
Grammar and Composition, value_________~ 10 
I WI iiitiediniinnteiatemnminndiinien »~ 
PTL. IIR be Sie hes etesnh an pil aicenieneceserciitnns 5 
RI rican alee bata aieiemeaanieesiin 5 
RN. WOE ent teeicdireniseenciecnrdninmmnmnniainmnnes 5 
Second Afternoon 
PARTE, VER icc cciceicecnucinccosnuns 5 
General Science or Physical-Geography, 
eee eT eee 5 
ne ee 5 
meteie ECGOTS, VOIR S onsen nnn nee 5 


The textbooks upon which questions for the 
State examinations will be based are as follows: 
Agriculture—Duggar. Agriculture for Southern 

Schools. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
Arithmetic—Smith. Advanced 
Ginn & Co., New York. 


Arithmetic. 





Algebra—Wells & Hart. New High School 
Algebra. D.C. Heath & Co., New York. 


Classics—(a) Spring Examinations—Goldsmith. 

The Deserted Village. 

Summer Examinations—Shakes- 

peare. Macbeth. 

Civics—Hughes. Elementary Community Civics. 
Allyn & Bacon, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Drawing—Industrial and Applied Arts Draw- 
ing Books. Mentzer, Bush & Co., Chicago, 


(b) 


Illinois, 
or 
Practical Drawing. Practical Drawing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Industrial Art Textbooks. 
New York. 
English History—Cheney. 


Laidlaw Bros., 


Short History of 


England. Ginn & Co., New York. 
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Geography—Frye-Atwood. New Geography, 
Book II, 
or 
Frye. Higher Georgraphy. 
New York. 
Clark. Introduction to Science. 
New York. 
-Emerson & | 
The Macmillan 


Ginn & Co., 

General Science 

Book Co., 

Grammar and Composition 
Modern English, Book II. 
Co., New York. 

Methods of Teaching Reading—State Elemen- 
tary Course of Study, pp. 121-154. 


American 
Sender. 


Physical Geography—Dryer. High School 
Geography. American Book Co., New York. 
Primer of 


Physiology and Hygiene—Ritchie. 


Sanitation and Physiology. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 
or 
Winslow. Healthy Living. Chas. E. 
Merrill Co., New York. 
Principles of Teaching—State Elementary 


Course of Study, Part I. 

Spelling—New World Speller. World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

United States History—Riley, Chandler, and 
Hamilton. Our Republic. Hunter & Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Virginia History—Wayland. History of Vir- 
ginia. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
The State Department wishes to remind all 
teachers and those interested in public educa- 
tion of the fact that no examinations for a sec- 
ond grade certificate will be given after August 

31, 1924. 

During the past five vears the number of ap- 
plicants for the State examinations offered dur- 
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ing the spring has decreased from year to year, 
while the number of students attending the re- 
view courses offered at the summer schools has 
increased in large proportion. Those who desire 
to teach and who have had two years of high 
school work will likely find it to their advantage 
to attend one of the four teachers’ colleges for 
white teachers or the Virginia Normal and In- 
colored teachers for a 
These institutions offer 


dustrial Institute for 
period of six weeks. 
review courses in the subjects required for the 
State examinations. Applicants for first grade 
certificates who have attended courses regularly 
for a period of six weeks may divide their ex- 
aminations into three groups. When the total 
grades for the three groups represent 85 points, 
a first grade certificate is issued. As a result 
of this division of examinations many teachers 
have secured first grade certificates. Inasmuch 
as second grade certificates will not be issued 
after this year, it is advisable that progressive 
teachers begin the work this year for a first 
grade certificate. 

The examination on the reading course for 
the renewal of certificates will be offered at 10 
o’clock, Saturday, May 31. This examination 
will be based upon the following books: 

Driggs. Our living Language. The Uni- 
versity Publishing Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Stark. Every Teacher’s Problems. Amer- 
ican Book Co., New York. 

Holders of regular certificates expiring July 
1, 1924, may renew their certificates for a full 
period of time on the basis of the reading course 
examination. Certificates which expire in 1925 
or later cannot be renewed upon the reading 
course examination offered in 1924. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS IN VIRGINIA 


County Superintendent Address 
I as ccnccinsmninninenened ie ee nonce ees Onancock. 
Ee Fis. cies: eis sorts snsinenntcapanicinmhaaeiemree Charlottesville. 
TS eee caciecigunnnncabsonin Bi, Bikini ivieivicncionnca sie weniaaemandaiiod Covington. 
i ncccanthscmnlaiacsia wasteland W. R. Wriggiesworth................. Blackstone. 
TE iccnntgneiinunennimimaias en eee: Amherst. 
ne A Appomattox. 
TI so cnecenccnnncncn nen ae Rosslyn. 
ES ncinccthnnwxensoussmeniaws P. M. Somerville......................_Senenibon. 
ee Carloover. 
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County Superintendent Address 

ME cca oniemmeneeenn aan ic. I IC ceihch cache aii Aiaibdanb ard Bellevue. 
ey in: Ft: iin ustniedimnatadibehibinemeie Bland. 
EE. ancsnnedenmeecieeeemeens i: Pe ceteneimpaibnenivtieaicinbanied Fincastle. 
UR ceccnacnccinminanianedonmekaiins Xenia R. Holmes (acting )-------_-_-- Lawrenceville. 
MONEE ion ba Acccnnceeeaanen PRN Wa: ORNs sceranniiivcimieiabianl Grundy. 
MENU. ccicecitniucnmunmenae hic ka: at nije nesta case Wingina. 
OOD i stiinteea ceaenidalsemaaid Si: ie SN arnetits cudnt nea ibid Gladys. 

NE esihcocsndieaicbeeaaan 1 ey PO b owetutecccsnansimene Bowling Green. 
WU sabeictantin eases Sic: I A ia issn inn instances a acs cea Woodlawn. 

16 TA cwctaadindcdieaetaaeoen Fi DOT ai ccnictmcwarmennws Toano. 
RIPE: dhscebersicts bank ishiie Raeaeaspebeumenela i: Si ie dee aacewaaannnmaudansiiae Drakes Branch. 

a a We, a. We ecteeresiinwawenicnnd Chester. 
BNUIE dca ies Se ee ie eee ae ee eee Winchester. 
I a a ae Chr rc a I i ee Di Captain. 
NIE sai sitic ica ssssabainn tcanataeasioepomtaainail (Te Culpeper. 
Le ee ere ee Cumberland. 

RTE TE a Te ee ee Clintwood. 
I Sess Sateen W. A. Scarborough.................. Dinwiddie. 
k,n ee ee i Ee Hampton. 

1D: deine wideacceese teenie W. G. Rennolds____..-------__-__.__- Center Cross. 

Le ea ae ae a Re i Ae te cic saarse ccescbsstio as cassia seen totasiaaisiaaed Burke. 

De ctsscariddcnenteooe eed ee Warrenton. 
ee ee ee ee SS 
IIE Scena a eed wae Thos. H. Shepherd................... Wilmington. 

Se ee R. A. Prillaman___----_-__._._.__.__.__._Rocky Mount. 
DON bila ckiee eee cee Fe are Winchester. 
DO acta a ae cle ei ae a ae 
DI x crarticuca ee Be sneak i as ANI ene tue apc ead Gloucester. 
a facecoisaeaeaaned a eee Goochland. 
DEE ects oie ensaknice | ft Sere een ee Independence. 
MEP cchuiteccalaeesnetuiealna eta a ie: Te, Wiican, Peola Mills. 
reenesville .................._... Henry Maclin ~-...-...-.-_-_--------North Emporia. 
ar Pa IETS PeTEE ET? HM. J. Watkins.......................Senth Boston. 
WO couse et ac easdadaesie ST Ee \shland. 
Es ocsizenia Baise enchant niar is, ic I iin iiiicnnoeanaeliemincs Henrico C. H., 
Richmond. 
Me ct cteatiieneee ie ls iy a ihindeebannaiiamaae Martinsville. 
NINE chicane cio eenwcuapeamaae Eee Monterey. 
OE Win hc eremnwn Dik Biv i aindatetin cnhactlacbebulaniasciaeees Windsor. 
ee ccwieaieeaaee | eee ae ree eee Toano. 
SE CIE oon cmircnecwnsen ee Tee Center Cross. 
RIMINI sacccnaeccsastascesmeicanbaaunes on ee Eee King George. 
IE oe tire tecenn Sis a aeeens ER OTR RE Enfield. 
WT on. Snes eaeeen PE: E> MMPI ctaicecn cesarean einiaaneacel Morattico. 
ship nies eA ahiiainaaalcaiaaadaeaemeliid We So SP iniiatiedieaenernnennnn Jonesville. 
I i ad TE Purcellville. 
1D Nata ndenednaamemiaadanl gk Rae eee I Louisa. 


a ee STE Pas a ct i ict Victoria. 
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County Superintendent Address 
Madison _ ai cabinets, “Wits CUNIIRE CxissescaceiAcnwn:ciniangteatnies Peola Mills. 
Mathews - Fecnininne ntact eee G. G. Anderten............_......... Seas. 
Mecklenburg - tenth eerie, Maik. Marae teianaiathite etiamanianent Boydton. 
ee eT a ak acini wb Sinwnnee eevee Saluda. 
Montgomery ----~--- NS ee ee ee Christiansburg. 
ee ee Rh. Bey WEG nn ns achat ntecniagee Driver. 
Nelson ____- Te Ree ae Lovingston. 
New Kent __-- cli oicehe eemeneaee PNG Bi, BNIB Si ee eriien nn eeng Toano. 
Norfolk ~ seasieatiieaiiparcaseneaaanabiernel ee en ee ee Norfolk. 
Northampton —- Se Se es! 
Northumberland __- ._.....-Frank W. Lewis___..........._..._.._._Morattico. 
Nottoway ’- ee eee ere W. R. Wrigglesworth--__-_.._.---.__- Blackstone. 
Orange - ee ee Ge ee Gordonsville. 
Page --- a ©  e 
TN ncnateweenemiauwceanunena I a 
Pittsylvania ieee Winer ctasek tiabiiaewel Fe. Ae. PI INES ene serisniennmcacicianiminenell Chatham. 
Powhatan ............-. ee eee nee __-Powhatan. 
a pee te en ee Farmville. 
PE: CID: ccc diene aE ee Te Hopewell. 
5 Oceana. 
PRONEE WENN sic cenrccunnnnen Chartes KR. McDonald... ..... .......J Gainesville. 
ee pincers Mie Mie testa keto ica cteinnneainiiiseencenicntl Pulaski. 
ee Ee ne hcl 
Richmond __- Seaens ee Hague. 
Roanoke _. OT 8 a: 
Rockbridge (ivadidnntmiemenaeed ee ichieeeanenmadesnt Lexington. 
Rockingham ee ee eee ee Harrisonburg. 
BREE Se Asanixmeeinuemsensdewmieenn .. N, Andereson....................+A ee. 
a a eS ce Gate City. 
Shemandesh ........... ntnwimadal ETT Woodstock. 
Seth ...... Oe Ne ee Marion. 
a Er Franklin. 
eer: A ee Fredericksburg. 
NE isnisincd nipidtintamediiieceanquee 0s SIN iiececiaciinhacsiteinwasomanilae Fredericksburg, R. 2. 
ETE ee Alliance. 
NT ee me Yale. 
CT ee Tazewell. 
SN  niisiancnek tai Geismar: re, acl ntnaminjacabinicictamition Front Royal. 
NIE cain d:cousuntapsbinecmeaccwmsienietiied he ise aa ened in ercacahcdnsn nieetinatciacinspsinin Denbigh. 
a esis has canoes aati Wi. 3. BONEIOO.. 6 nee cnwcnnn Abingdon. 
Westmoreland ___------- neieideianinn ge ee Hague. 
ED sein ccecdnGaeimeennnmimana a; Ai, MEL ANNs lia intestine apicanenstpaloeniiieaindltiada Wise. 
BE xcacesinichsdenabininnidenianionataaentl Pe Te, CII oii ner nrrewnwine Wytheville. 
ene eee ee ocetalenatcsibancnatel ee Denbigh. 

City Superintendent Address 
TE Stnddudnadenincsiemmne Be, Sip ic tiiasieersiinaecintatincitictvineneaal Alexandria. 
ee a SEE eee ge en ee Bristol. 
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City Superintendent Address 
OUND sic ipahedenacctnnceriicterem RE Be isiincperidiasincngecnned Charlottesville. 
NG TRARY cic ntwicnnd Te Clifton Forge. 
INE: etsticneiiawuncekaniomanieae Te Se Se iictctompniventanemened Danville. 
rederieeeee ...............-.<.- Bs The CI ii cctee es seca ewiciermsinniece Fredericksburg. 
Si sicicnceniveminee WF Ge BI iain cnuncnwestnwnemes Harrisonburg. 
(RTE haaiieenacensemenn ‘aaiaona Bis Gics. Cae dhcit ceisiarisnnceninincinnernionanions Lynchburg. 
low TEE 6. dckccidducsommnns Ba Bee SR etinentenrcnincitetpmncneniomint Newport News. 
WEE . acccnsceccnsneetabemeune ie Pie Re eirtaa cinieininniciaeinionnniniene Norfolk. 
ONE visite ciccmbnmnapened a fe eee Petersburg. 
WOO cists Saito nnnddnnaen Be 2S SE ianininnniccimnnsianianicninnl Portsmouth. 

RMD nidiandisiccadedanwonns Wk See cncdanansnnecampaegg East Radford. 
ACUI ohne dh cihcnncddtnaaeonenl Lk NED SIAN, aR te Richmond. 
RAED aiSiccthcndunekecnsbneedteen eee Roanoke. 
a ee eh: Sey Be SI cncwnntcnsemen Staunton. 
SUE. dleawatentccdeankehenl ED i: Pine ecdeda utensil Suffolk. 
VINE nsdn dctickeanneecen Be ee: eat cnnipinitaniutoniaptincentuntanadh Williamsburg. 
IY 5 wiisitnct nd etttiirdapa PRE Oe CN ia trctonanndeenigumen Winchester. 


High School Athletics—Its Possibilities and Problems 


By E. R. LIVESAY, Principal, East Stone Gap 


AREFULLY compiled statistics show 
C that the leaders among men in the 
various walks of life, those attaining 
distinction, have been largely men above the 
erage size and height, or men of at least 
powerful physiques. 

(he school boy and girl of today must be 
taught the proper respect for the body and its 
possibilities of perfection, if for no other rea- 
on than to counteract the possibilities of its 
‘buse. They must be so instructed and im- 
pressed that they will not defile this God-given 
temple by making it an easy prey for disease 
hrough violation of the laws of health or by 
iailing to give it its proper exercise. 

(he ultimate aim of education is to build 
character. It is obligatory upon the educator 
ot to neglect the strengthening of the moral 
tibre which comes by proper development of the 
human body. When we reflect upon the vast 
imber of undernourished and improperly fed 
boys and girls within our schools, this problem 
o! the welfare of the body becomes one of 
olossal proportions and one that emphatically 


challenges our attention. 


Play is a basic instinct of child life. It is deep 
seated. A child without the impulse to play is 


defective or diseased. A normal child will even 
endure hunger that he may revel in the sweet 
abandon and unalloyed joy of play. The play 
instinct manifests itself in various forms of 
mischief within the schoolroom, and especially 
when fatigue comes on. Ofttimes the cause 
is that he is held within a poorly ventilated 
room, a second “Black Hole of Calcutta,” where 
the atmosphere is fraught with carbon dioxide 
which poisons the blood, deadens the brain, 
breeds restlessness and nervousness and neces- 
sitates the punishment which often is unjustly 
inflicted. The remedy for the whole situation is 
the elimination of the cause of the fatigue by 
various indoor games or drills or appropriate 
calisthenics with the door and windows thrown 
open. 

This is supervised play and the child should 
not be left to his own resources to invent games 
for himself, especially on the playgrounds. 
Through the open door of play, the teacher can 
enter the heart and life of the child as in no 
other way and yet retain his respect and ad- 
miration and instill within him the proper con- 
ceptions of human rights and relationships. 
Certainly the wise and thoughtful teacher can 

(Continued on page 336) 
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FACTORS OF THE RECITATION 
The main factors involved in the recitation are 
(1) the child, (2) the course of study, (3) the 
teacher and (4) method. The child is the work- 
the educative process. He is the 
The world has 


ing soil of 
center of all of its activities. 
proportion to the interest it has 


The child has always 


progressed 
manifested in childhood. 
been a child but the trouble with us is that we 
have not always regarded him as such. We 
have been too eager to see him become an adult 
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and our methods have strained him into all sorts 
of distorted conditions. We have hitherto got- 
ten our standards from tradition and evolved our 
practice without taking into account the real 
nature of the learning process ; the only thought 
we had was that the child is a listening being the 
truth of which is quite the contrary. He is first 
and above all an active being, as Dewey says 
spilling over with activities growing out of his 
interests, impulses and instincts. 

The second factor, the course of study, may 
be regarded as a body of stimuli for the child’s 
mental and bodily activity. His growth depends 
upon this activity as responses to situations as 
most effectively make for social value. The 
course of study must include something of the 
past in order that the child may know what 
former generations have regarded as of value. 
This is the basis of present procedure. The 
child must swim in the present social conditions 
and his growth must be in terms of the life in 
which he lives. In ordering the material for 
the course of study, one must never lose sight 
of the dynamic nature of the educative process. 

The third factor, the teacher, represents the 
mature side of the learning process. The teacher 
brings adult standards of thinking and a line of 
experience along which the child must travel in 
becoming an adult. The teacher brings a bod) 
of suggestive technic to the learner. The fact 
that the teacher has learned and has become an 
adult is the best reason for her presence in the 
schoolroom. She is the personal side of the 
educative process and one of the most dynamic 
factors in the child’s reaction. The main func- 
tions of the teacher are (1) an inciter to action, 
(2) a receiver of responses and (3) a judge and 
leader. The function of the teacher has been 
paridoxically expressed by the statement “the 
chief business of the teacher is to render her 
services unnecessary.” 

The fourth factor is method. This is the 
process by which we go forward in our experi- 
encing. Unfortunately this factor has been dii- 
ferentiated as a distinctive process with laws, 
principles and technic and forced at times to the 
breaking point in making it serve as an end 
It is an intermediar\ 


It cannot have any 


rather than as a means. 
process conditioning action. 
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significance except as a means to an end. In 
every learning situation there are really two 
methods or procedures—the method of the 
learner and the method of the teacher. These 
two are complementary and should move to- 
cether toward a single goal. They are two dif- 
erent aspects of the same process. The learn- 
ing process is more fundamental and important 
than the teaching process and should take pre- 
edence over the latter. The child cares more 
ior learning and expression; the teacher cares 
more for method and material. The recitation 
is the place where personal interaction takes 
place; this fact gives the learning process its 
dynamic aspect. 





THE PREVENTORIUM 

The unique movement among the teachers in 
\irginia to establish a rest home for their dis- 
ibled members is receiving an unprecedented 
response. A number of inquiries are coming 
into this office as to certain details. It should 
be understood by all interested that this institu- 
tion is to operate upon the broadest possible 
scale. It is to be open to all teachers and to 
ill those connected with the State system of 
education. The plan by which the funds are to 
be collected provides that every teacher in the 
State will receive a copy of the bulletin setting 
forth the details so far as they can be stated at 
present. This should be read carefully and then 
the teacher should fill out the pledge form in- 
dicating which of the options she selects and 
send it to the committee-man indicated in the 
form, 

Already some of the districts have subscribed 

high percentage of their quota. We have 
‘earned of some groups of teachers who plan 
pay directly fifty per cent of their quota and 
'y means of special candy sales and entertain- 
ments expect to raise the other fifty per cent. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS 

Summer sessions at our colleges and teacher- 
\raining institutions are fast becoming a dis- 
tinct part of the educational service rendered to 
the State. Teachers more than any other class 
have demanded this special service in the past; 
ut now all classes of students are taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of study during the 
summer months, and the attendance at summer 


schools everywhere is one of the outstanding 
features of educational progress in this country. 
Virginia institutions in particular have made 
phenomenal progress in this respect. 

It has long been the custom of the JOURNAL 
to designate the April issue as a Summer School 
Number. It carries advertisements of summer 
sessions of our own educational institutions as 
well as those of some of the leading institutions 
of higher learning of more or less national 
reputation. Many Virginia teachers from sum- 
mer to summer find their way to colleges out- 
side of this State but the great majority of 
them attend the summer sessions provided by 
our own institutions of higher learning. The 
attendance upon summer schools has yearly in- 
creased until last summer over sixty per cent 
of Virginia teachers took courses in summer 
sessions. This percentage will likely continue 
to increase for many years to come. 





OUR DISTRICT MEETINGS 

The following districts have held their meet- 
ings : 

District Kk, February 21-22 at Big Stone Gap. 

District I, March 20-21-22 at Roanoke. 

District E, March 20-21-22 at Lynchburg. 

District G, March 21-22 at Harrisonburg. 

District D, April 3-4 at Emporia. 

District E, April 5 at Callands (Pittsylvania 
county). 

Inclement weather in many instances prevented 
as large an attendance at some of these meet- 
ings as otherwise would have obtained but pro- 
fessional spirit and loyalty to the State Associa- 
tion were evident in the meetings. These two 
things are growing in Virginia. When the an- 
nual turn-over of teachers is reduced to a smaller 
minimum, we shall observe a corresponding in- 
crease in devotion to the profession and in 
loyalty to the State Association. 

It is interesting to note that this is the first 
year, so far as the editor can ascertain, that 
every district in the State has held a meeting. 
The following districts are scheduled for the 
rest of April and in May: 

District H, April 10-11 at Culpeper. 

District B, April 11 at Norfolk. 

District J, April 12 at University of Virginia. 

District C, May 10 at Williamsburg (tentative) 

District A, May (date not yet decided). 
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HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS—ITS POSSI- 
BILITIES AND PROBLEMS 
333) 


(Continued from page 
capitalize this instinct for good rather than com- 
The 
teacher who leads and directs her pupils in play 
is better enabled to lead and control them within 
the schoolroom at study for she can better im- 
press upon them self-respect and respect for the 


Nothing simplifies discipline 


bat it as a source of constant annoyance. 


rights of others. 
more, both in the elementary school and the high 
school, than properly organized and directed play 
and athletics. 

The State course of study furnishes some ex- 
cellent material on physical education and very 
properly insists upon its use. This material is 
concrete, specific and usable. 

One of the main objects of athletics, aside 
from the many things of value which well reg- 
ulated athletics accomplishes, is to be a stimulus 
to scholarship. Reasonable standards of scholgr- 
ship must be agreed upon between all contesting 
schools and rigidly adhered to. 

Nothing so grips the mind of youth as the 
thrill of a mental or physical contest, nothing 
acts as a greater stimulus to call forth their best 
and noblest efforts if properly trained and man- 
aged, nothing will arouse more school loyalty 
and enthusiasm in which lies the germ of pa- 
triotism. 

The schools of Wise county decided to adopt 
football as their fall sport last year. 
sults were intensely gratifying. Practically all 
the boys of the high school and some of the 
upper grades had the opportunity of vigorous 
exercise in manly sport. The school got the 
benefit of mass playing. 

There were the difficulties, of course, incident 
to the first year of organization, some which 
could not be foreseen, others that were over- 
looked. A little more detailed organization was 
needed. The patronage had to be taught that 
football was not a shambles but a real red blood- 
ed game with no larger percentage of injuries 
than any other game. The most serious injury, 
and the only one of consequence, among all the 
players playing in the development of the four 
competing teams was a broken collar bone. The 
students were more interested and more enthu- 


The re- 
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siastic about it than any game ever played. The 
patrons and people patronized the game as they 
had never done any other athletic contests, and 
showed more enthusiasm. In towns where they 
had civic organizations, these bought the foot- 
ball equipment entire, amounting from three to 
four hundred dollars. In the school of smallest 
enrollment which competed, although without 
the aid of a civic club, the equipment was easily 
bought and paid for by subscription and gate 
receipts. 

Next year within Wise county, there will be 
six high schools, and perhaps seven, which will 
support teams, these schools being unable to 
enter this year because of parental objection to 
the boys playing. 

It might be possible to so organize county 
schedules as to determine the champion team oi 
each county, and after eliminating contests be 
tween the counties of the district, then arrange 
a post-season game, if necessary, to determine 
the champion team of the whole district. A com 
mittee might be appointed to see if this course 
is practicable. 

Because of the finances involved, no type oi 
athletics can flourish unless the schools par- 
ticipating are geographically near each other, 
within the same county or adjacent counties. 
Where have gymnasiums or indoor 
basketball courts these athletic relationships can 
be continued in basketball tournaments through 
the long winter season. 

Since weather conditions make it impossible 
to use outdoor courts, as a substitute for basket 
ball, or in addition to it, it is suggested that 
every high school develop its boxing and wrest 
ling teams, the equipment for which will cos: 
little. This is a fine training for the youth in the 
manly art of self-defense. County and district 
tournaments can be arranged which will carr 
as great interest as a football schedule to deter 


schools 


mine champions. 

In the spring, track and baseball schedule 
can be arranged in the same manner. Thus i 
this excellent way our boys and girls can be de 
veloped and our schools socialized. 

County schedules should be favored as a basis 
for if we go to a great distance for games, th: 
student loses much time in travel and perfect! 
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vod money is paid to teams from a distance 
hich could be paid to our next door neighbor 
hom we know and see almost every week, and 
hus help him carry his financial burdens. Any 
olicy contrary to this seems unsound and un- 
eighborly. 
This plan of broadening our athletic field and 
{ eliminating to find our champions in the vari- 
us types of athletics conforms to the arrange- 
ient of the University and the State, and puts 
is in line for still larger fields of activity. 
School athletic contests such as_ increase 
hool spirit have a broadening effect upon the 
tudent, and centers the interest of the com- 
iunity at large upon school affairs. There is no 
ner discipline than this in all the world nor 
sreater opportunity for developing the rock- 
ottom traits of character and for teaching the 
essons of good citizenship. 
On the athletic field is learned (1) self-sub- 
rdination, (2) self-sacrifice, (3) co-operation, 
+) loyalty, (5) courage, (6) leadership, (7) 
sportsmanship, (8) sense of fairness, (9) self- 
onfidence, (10) honesty and self-control. 
Unless a youth is taught to extend the hand 
i congratulation to his victorious opponent and 
io play the man under the sting of genuine de- 
eat after a clean contest, the whole thing is 
ernicious and degrading and had best not 
exist. Anybody can shout over a victory, but 
takes a hundred per cent man to smile in de- 
eat. 
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National Convention 
’arent-Teacher workers throughout the nation are 
king forward to the national convention of the 
‘ganization to be held at St. Paul, Minn., during the 
eek of May 5. Training for Parenthood is to be 
e general theme of the convention and subjects for 
nsideration at the most important discussions will 
‘lude the Pre-school Child, Social Standards and 

~tandards in Literature. 
\ banquet at Hotel St. Paul will be the opening 
ent when Miss Boyce, President of the International 
indergarten Union, will be one of the guests of honor. 
iesday evening Miss Alma Binzel, assistant professor, 
ild Training, Home Economics Department, Univer- 
y of Minnesota, will speak on Training for Farent- 
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hood, the convention topic, and Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, 
Director Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, will 
give an illustrated lecture on Child Development 

Wednesday the entire convention will be moved out 
to the University of Minnesota where the National 
Conference on Home Education, called by Dr. John J 
Tigert, United States Commissioner of Education, will 
be held. The conference will be opened by Dr. L. D. 
Coffman, President of the University. Heads of ex- 
tension divisions of all State universities and al! State 
librarians have been invited to attend. Dr. Tigert will 
preside at the conference and the section for Parent 
Teacher Associations will be under the direction of 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, National President, while the section 
for librarians will be under the direction of Carl H. 
Milam, Secretary of the American Library Association. 

Of particular interest to Virginians will be the section 
for Directors of State Universities since it is to be held 
under the direction of Dr. Charles G. Maphis, Dean of 
the University of Virginia. Dr. Maphis has shown 
much interest in the Virginia Parent-Teacher Associa 
tion since it was first started in the State and a short 
course in leadership for Parent-Teacher workers was 
given during the University Summer Quarter of 1923 
and a similar course will be given this year. 

Wednesday evening will be Recreation Night when 
the speaker will be supplied by the American Play 
ground and Recreation Association and a demonstra- 
tion of games for parents and children will be given. 
Thursday evening Miss Florence M. Hale, National 
Chairman of Country Life, will speak and lead a short 
discussion on Country Life which will be followed by 
an address by Dr. William Byron Forbush on The 
Boy Problem with particular reference to the responsi- 
bilities of parents. 

At the round table discussions to be held in the 
mornings, Pre-School Work will be explained by Miss 
Julia Wade Abbott, Country Life will be the subject 
of Miss Florence M. Hale and High School Work will 
be discussed by Mrs. Orville T. Bright. 

In addition to educators and child welfare workers 
from all sections of this country there will be in at- 
tendance delegates from Canada, Mexico, Brazil and 
other South American countries. 

Mrs. William F. Thatcher, chairman of South Amer- 
ican extension work, has reported to the National Con 
gress of Parent-Teacher Associations that so far her 
efforts have been confined largely to those peoples using 
the Portugese language and that Parent-Teacher litera 
ture has already been printed in Portugese. She is now 
directing her efforts towards securing literature printed 
in Spanish. 

Organization has been effected in Brazil and a letter 
of congratulation has been sent to the new association 
from the national executive committee. Mrs. S. M. N 
Marrs, of Texas, who represented the National Con- 
gress of Parent-Teacher Associations at the educa- 
tional conference in Mexico, has reported that this 
group voted to organize a Parent-Teacher Association 
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STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Supplementary Report of the Treasurer 


Total No. Per 
teachers. cent. 
Elizabeth City County_---$45.00 90 100 
Winchester ~-~.--__--___- 24.00 48 100 
ROCHON nine cecncccucau SO00 699 *100 
ee 20.00 40 100 


(Amt. previously reported from Norfolk, $289.00). 
cent not including vocational 


*One hundred per 


teachers. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF VIRGINIA 


MRS. B. B. MUNFORD, President 
GEO. W. GUY, Executive Secretary 


Formosa League Has Interesting Meeting 


The Formosa Community League of Charlotte county 
recently affiliated with the Co-Operative Education As 
The school faculty rendered a fine program 
consisting of plantation songs, dialogues, etc. Miss 
Blanche Moore and Miss Janice Wilkerson starred in 
The Formosa 


sociation. 


the negro comedy “Witching De Witch.” 
citizens are working to fulfill the requirements of a 
banner league. They have subscribed their full quota 
to the Community League News and the following 
appointed: Education, Health and 
Sanitation, Home and School Garden and Social. The 
following are the leagues in Charlotte county affiliated 
with the Co-Operaive Education Association: Abilene, 


committees were 


Aspen, Barnesville, Bethel, Drakes Branch, Keysville, 
Laconia, Oak Dale, Ontario, Red House, Saxe, Vincent 
and Wylliesburg 


NEWS FROM STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


The State Teachers College at Fredericksburg, Va., 
with the sanction of the Course of Study Committee 
of the Board of the Virginia Teachers Colleges, will 
offer for the 1924-25 session four year college courses 
to prepare young women to teach in the accredited 
senior high schools of Virginia the major high school 
subjects such as English, History, Latin, French, Math- 
ematics, Science. These courses lead to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education. 

The addition of these courses to the four year cur- 
ricula of this teacher training institution including 
hitherto majors in Public School Music and Music 
Supervision, Fine and Industrial Arts and Art Super- 
vision, Physical Education and Playground Work, and 
Commercial subiects is the outstanding development at 
Fredericksburg for the next year and the announce- 
ment of the new courses follows the 1924 Legislative 
Bill changing the name of all the Normal Schools in 
Virginia to State Teachers College. 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT MEETING OF 


DISTRICT G AT HARRISONBURG, 
MARCH 22, 1924 


Whereas, we, the members of District G, realize the 
possibilities of the district as an organization, and in 
order to make the district more far-reaching in its in- 
fluence, it is hereby resolved: 

1. That a permanent publicity committee of three b 
appointed from District G. 
2. That at the time for the next election of officers 
of District G, the reguiar election take place at the 
district meeting instead of at the Richmond Conference 

3. That, whereas, we realize that any movement for 
the advancement of any section of the State will in- 
fluence very greatly the educational progress of thie 
entire State, be it resolved that, we, the members of 
District G, endorse the Shenandoah Valley, Inc. 

4. That we most heartily endorse the Preventorium 
project and will do all in our power to make our dis- 
trict 100 per cent. 





RESOLUTIONS 
DISTRICT I CONFERENCE 


The following significant resolutions were adopted by 
District I at its Conference held in Roanoke March 
20, 21, 22, 1924: 

1. To approve and endorse the present project 
the Virginia State Teachers Association to build 
Preventorium, or Rest Home, on the campus of the 
University of Virginia and urge the teachers in at 
tendance to go back to their work with the purpose oi 
co-operating with the leaders in the various school divi 
sions in raising the proper apportionment of the fund 
desired. 

Z. To approve and endorse the idea presented by the 
President of the State Teachers Association, Miss Lulu 
D. Metz, to make certain constitutional changes with 
the view of electing all district officers of the Virginia 
State Teachers Association at the annual spring meet 
ings of the teachers of the various districts. 

3. To approve and endorse the idea of shifting some 
of the interest and emphasis now placed upon the annua! 
conference of the Virginia Education Association to 
our district conferences. To this end we ask the c 
operation of all division superintendents and urge them 
to see that all teachers attend without loss of salary 
for absence. 

4. To express our appreciation to Miss Bessie Brow: 
our vice-president, for the excellent program she pri 
vided for this meeting; to Superintendent D. E. Mc 
Quilkin for the part he has taken in making this meet 
ing a success; to the Roanoke Central Council of th 
Parent-Teacher Association who so graciously acted as 
hostesses; to the Roanoke Teachers Institute for th: 
program they gave us on Friday afternoon and fo! 
their assistance in registering the teachers and aidi: 
in other matters; to the city papers for all publi 
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notices of our conference; to Mr. Reinhart and his 
eficient corps of teachers for their co-operation in 
making the mecting a success; to the Thursday Morn- 
ng Music Club for their musical program; to the 
\\oman’s Club for their beautiful reception; to the 
Boy Scouts for their efficient service; to the ladies of 
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the Y. W. C. A. for their many courtesies; to the 
citizens of Roanoke and all others who have in any way 
contributed to our entertainment and to the success of 
the conference. 
F, B. Fitzpatrick, 
Chairman of Committee on Resolutions. 


Educational News and Comments 


Miss XENIA R. HoiMeEs, native of Page county and 
. graduate of the State Teachers College at Harrison- 
iurg who for the past year was serving as rural super- 
isor in Brunswick county, was recently appointed by 
'fon. Harris Hart, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, as acting division superintendent of that 
ounty. She is the second woman in the State now 
holding the position of division superintendent, the 
ther being Miss Mary Harwood of King William 
ounty. 
<> 
\ccorDING to the report of J. C. Wright, Director of 
the Federal Bureau for Vocational Education, 536,000 
ioys and girls and men and women were enrolled in 
ocational classes last year. This is an increase of 
60,000 over the previous year. The enrallment was 
‘bout equally divided between the sexes. In agriculture 
there were 71,000; in trades and industries there were 
142,000; in continuation and part-time schools there 
were 184,000; and in home economics there were 139,000. 
<> 
THERE are at present 5,500,000 school children in 
145,000 classrooms enrolled in the American Junior Red 
Cross in this country. 
<> 
Hon. Jon R. Saunpers, Attorney-General of Vir- 
ginia, addressed the monthly teachers meeting at Hope- 
well on the night of March 27. 
<> 
\ COMMITTEE representing the State Music Teachers 
\ssociation appeared before the last meeting of the 
State Board of Education March 18 urging that definite 
‘tion be taken in the way of legalizing and standardiz- 
ng musical instruction in our public schools. The 
urden of their recommendation was that the State 
‘oard as early as possible should add to the super- 





OU should have the posi- 
tion that seeks you. 


Give us a trial. 
You will be pleased with our services, 
and surprised at our small charges. 
Enroll NOW with 
The Virginia Teachers’ Bureau 
Room 5, Law Building 


FREDERICKSBURG VIRGINIA 








visory staff of the State Department of Education a 
State supervisor of music. The members of the com- 
mittee were Arthur Fickenscher, director of music at 
the University of Virginia, Erich Rath, director of 
music of Hollins College, James H. Ruebush, superin- 
tendent of Shenandoah Collegiate Institute, Dayton, 
and Ernest H. Cosby, of Richmond. 
On 
THE thirty-first annual meeting of the International 
Kindergarten Union will be held at Minneapolis, Minn., 
May 5-9. The organization is composed of branches 
located in all parts of this country, Canada, England, 
China and Japan with a total enrollment of 25,000 
members. The Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers Association is affiliated with this organiza- 
tion and will hold its annual meeting at the same time 
and place. Virginia will be represented at this meeting 
by many kindergarten teachers and members of the 
Parent-Teachers Association. 
Two years ago there were 348 wagons and trucks 
<> 
transporting school children in Virginia. Last year 
there were 556; this year the number has grown to 768. 
Such wagons and trucks receive a bonus of one hun- 
dred dollars for each vehicle. It is of interest that 
588 of these are motor busses and 180 are horse-drawn 
wagons. 
< 
THE oratorical contests under the auspices of some 
of the leading newspapers of the State are now in full 
swing. Already some of the districts through eliminat- 
ing contests have determined their representative in 
the final State contests to determine the State winner. 
The subject of the orations relate to the Constitution 
of the United States. This is a laudable enterprise 
and will stimulate a study of the constitution by the 
high school students. 
<> 
GEORGE W. EuTster, Preventorium committee-man for 
District J, is making notable progress in organizing his 
district for the coliection of funds. Some weeks ago, 
at his call, a conference of the officers of the local as- 
sociations of the counties making up the district met 


Free Trip West for Any Teacher 


who will organize a party of 14 other persons for either 
my SPECIAL TRAIN 38-DAY PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOUR OF THE WEST, or my 17-DAY YEL- 
LOWSTONE PARK SPECIAL CAR PARTY trips, full 
details of which will be found in my advertisement 
on page 341 of this Journal. Parties leave on July 10 
and August 23. For full details address 





ROCHESTER’S TOURS, 1406 G St., Washington, BD. C. 
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at the University of Virginia and plans were settled 
upon to expedite the collection of funds for the 
Preventorium. 
<> 
Music teachers and supervisors all over the State are 
planning to attend the State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion meeting at East Radford April 23-25. This is to 
be an unusually important meeting. Definite steps will 
be taken to advance the cause of music in the public 
schools in Virginia 
<> 
THE Oregon law requiring all children to attend the 
public schools will be tested in the Federal court. The 
Hill Military Academy of Portland has instituted in- 
junction proceedings. The case was recently argued 
and the court now has the decision under advisement. 
This will be an important educational decision. 
<> 
APPROXIMATELY 40,000 children received milk at the 
mid-morning recess in 47 cities and 41 villages of New 
York State during the year 1923. 
> 
A NEW feature of the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence at Chicago was a series of radio 
talks by some of the educational leaders. The talks 
were broadcasted by one of the daily papers of Chicago. 
<> 
Miss Mo vie Rives, one of the oldest public school 
teachers in Virginia, died suddenly in her office in the 
high school at Petersburg March 26. Miss Rives taught 
in the public schools in Petersburg for the past fifty 
years. She was on the teaching staff of the high school 
for forty years. More recently she was serving as 
assistant principal of the high school. 
<> 
HeErE’s bringing the home and the school together. 
There are to be daily radio talks broadcasted by a 
radio corporation in New York. At 2 o'clock every 
day the schools will have the exclusive “use of the 
air” for twenty minutes. These talks and entertain- 


ments will cover the subjects of music appreciatio: 
geography, history, civics, nature study, science an: 
exercises for special holidays. Tune in at 2 o’clock 
<> 
Dr. Cuas. W. Ettor, President Emeritus of Harvar: 
University, celebrated his ninetieth birthday a few 
weeks ago. Like Dr. Gildersleeve of Johns Hopkins 
Dr. Eliot is a unique figure in American education 
He was chiefly responsible for the making over of 
American higher education. When he was elected presi 
dent of Harvard at the age of thirty-five that institutior 
was organized along the cloistered classical lines 
Science had just come to be a real rival for place in 
the curriculum in institutions of higher learning it 
this country. Dr. Eliot threw the dynamic force o/ 
his energy into the cause of science and he more thai 
anyone else led the reforms of the expansion of th: 
curriculum which resulted in such modern practices as 
the elective system, the variety of scientific studies and 
methods of research. In all these reforms Dr. Eliot 
assumed leadership. He has lived to see all of his 
early conceptions of higher instruction take the form 
of modern practice. These are some of the “durab| 
satisfactions of life.” 
<> 
THE March number of the Journal of Social Forces 
published at the University of North Carolina under 
the editorship of Dr. Howard W. Odum, contains ai 
article by Woodrow Wilson on Robert E. Lee: An 
Interpretation. To those who continue to study the 
character of Lee, this contribution will be a priceless 
source of help and inspiration.:- 
<> 
I Look to education—academic education, vocational 
education, every kind of education—as the chief function 
of a modern State. If the modern State would not d 
quite so many things and would give education and a 
number of other things a wider scope and a fairer 
chance the average individual in America would be bet 
ter off—Hon. Harris Hart. 


Book Reviews 


Pitces FOR Every MONTH OF THE YEAR, Compiled by 
Mary Lovejoy and Elizabeth Adams, Noble and 
Noble, New York. 320 pages. Price $2.00. 

This volume is a collection of the best poems for 
children appropriate to each month of the year. The 
poems will appeal especially to the children of the first 
four grades of the elementary school. This is a splen- 
did volume for the teacher’s desk in the schoolroom 


Send us $1.00 and we 
1 (0) will send you postpaid 
oa 200 nice bond note- 


heads 6x7 inches and 
100 bond envelopes to match, both neat- 
ly printed, with 2 or 3 line address. 
Send P. O. money order or stamps. 








and for the home where children play and love book: 
The poems are largely by the best English and Anx 
ican authors. 
Tue Unstras_e CHitp, by Florence Mateer, D. Applet: 
& Co., New York. 459 pages. 
This volume is a critical and scientific study of 1! 
delinquent child. It is a contribution to our pres¢ 


TEACHERS Wanted! $95 to $250 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examin 





tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun- 


try. During the Spring and Summer many permane! 
life, positions paying $1,200 to $3,000 a year will 

filled; these have short hours and annual] vacations, w 
full pay. Write immediately to Franklin Institu 
Dept. K-255, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showi 
U. S. Government positions obtainable and sample 

amination questions. 
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“This book has much to offer any elementary teacher.”—A. L. A, Booklist 





this book invaluable. 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago 
London 


Ginn and Company 


General Methods of Teaching 


in Elementary Schools, Revised 
By Samuel Chester Parker 


Professor of Educational Methods, The University of Chicago 


A general methods book with a clear-cut scientific basis in modern 
experimental and statistical studies in education and psychology. The 
many carefully-chosen applications and a new chapter discussing the 
meaning and value of project teaching suggest why normal schools, 
kindergarten training schools and teachers’ reading circles will find 


Atlanta Columbus 


Dallas 


San Francisco 











“A distinctive contribution to the training of elementary-school teachers.”—Elementary School Journal 








iore or less tangled mass of psychological study maile 
in the last ten or twelve years. The problem of manag- 
» delinquent and troublesome children by our schools 
and juvenile courts is rising to the surface and taking 
definite form in public opinion. Such studies as The 
Unstable Child will contribute mightily to the working 
it finally of a technic by which we are to proceed with 
e methods of corrective education and institutional 


‘he Unstable Child is probably the most thorough, 
cal, and at the same time the most practical study 

yet made in the field of the mentally deficient child. 
Many cases are described at length and the chapter on 
Generalizations is especially illuminating and helpful 
hose of us who are anxious to straighten out our 
king on this subject. This volume should be in 
hands of every teacher and superintendent who are 
estly interested in all the children under their care. 


\N-ASHBAUGH SpELLING Book, J. B. Lippincott 
‘company, New York, Grades I to VII. 

probably know better how to teach reading anid 

ng in the first grades than any other subjects. 

th ‘\~ now know definitely the lists of words the child 

d know and be able to spell in each of the grades. 

problem is to direct the teacher in the devices for 

ing the various lists. This volume contains com- 

and excellent direction for the teacher. The di- 


ns for each grade are placed just before the list 











Vacation Trips West 


My 17-Day YELLOW. 
STONE PARE Trip will be 
the “Bargain Trip” of the 
summer, for $226. 

It includes auto trips in 
Chicago, Denver and _ all 
day train trip up Clear 
Creek to Silver Plume and 
Georgetown Loop; auto ride 
around Colorado Springs, 
to Manitou, Williams 
Canyon, Cave of the Winds, 
Garden of the Gods, 
Ute Pass, Cheyenne Canyon 
and Seven Falls; also the 
“World’s Wonder Trip” by 
auto to tip of Pikes Peak, 
America’s most famous mountain. 

Through the Royal Gorge to Salt Lake City; 
auto ride and trip to Saltair Beach, and organ 
concert at Mormon Tabernacle. The complete 
Five Day Tour of Yellowstone Park and re- 
turning via Ogden, Salt Lake City, Omaha, Chi- 
cago and home. Pullman Standard Sleepers and 
everything first class. Write for details, 

Prices—$226 to 50. 

My Special Train 38-Day Tour of the West 
includes all the above and the best sightseeing 
trips in Los Angeles, Grand Canyon or Yosemite, 
Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Portland, Rainier 
National Park, Seattle, Steamer trip on Puget 
Sound to Victoria and Vancouver, returning over 
the Canadian Rockies, stopping at Glacier, Lake 
Louise, Banff, Minneapolis and St. Paul, Chicago. 

Both Tours leave Washington July 10th and 
again on August 23d. I personally conduct each 
Party. 

For details address 

E, R. ROCHESTER, Manager, 
District National Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
(Pree Trip to Organizer of Party) 
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of words for that grade so that the teacher cannot 
fail to select the right procedure 

Mabel LaRue, The Mac- 
York First Reader, 134 


UNpER THE Story TREE, by 
millan Company, New 
pages 

This little bo 

We have well-nigh reached perfection in the making 

hildren. The 

pictorial and verbal, are 
reader for the child. 


‘k is built on modern educational plans. 
of readers for « contents of this reader, 
all one could desire in a first 


I-ssENTIALS OF DesiGNn, by Chas. DeGarmo and Leon L. 
Winslow, The Macmillan Company. 247 pages. 
This volume is an excellent guide to what is beau- 
design—in chairs, furniture, 
home furnishings and decora- 
tions. It is a timely guide and help to those who are 
interested in the improvement of home decoration and 


tiful in practical silver, 


architecture and in other 


in the appreciation of simple beauty. 


READING IN THE SAINT CLoup Pusiic ScHoors, GRADES 
»y Ruth E. Hilbert. Published by the 
Saint Cloud, Minn. 

This is the most comprehensive printed statement of 
every detailed step in the teaching of reading we have 
An earnest teacher desiring to learn the art 


ONE To Six, by 
Board of Education, 


yet seen. 
of teaching reading in the most approved way can learn 
it from a study of this volume. 


Home AND Native LAnp, by Will H. Ruebush and 
John W. Wayland, Ruebush-Kieffer Company, 
Dayton, Va. Price 25 cents, $2.00 per dozen. 

This publication contains a dramatic exercise appro- 
priate for commencement or the celebration of birthdays 
of our national heroes. It contains also music and 
hymns of some of our national and patriotic songs. 
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By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M_D., Ph. D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
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Every young wife should know, 
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Before planning your vacation 
Ask for information about our 


Summer Tours (Personally conducted) to 

(1) EUROPE 

(2) PACIFIC COAST AND NATIONAL 
PARKS, including Colorado, the Paci 
Coast states from Seattle to Tia Juana in 
old Mexico, and the Yellowstone, Yosemit: 
and Grand Canyon national parks. 

(3) COLORADO, YELLOWSTONE 
SALT LAKE CITY. 

(4a) COLONIAL VIRGINIA, LURAY CAV. 
ERNS, WASHINGTON. 

(4b) NIAGARA FALLS, TORONTO, BUFFALO, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

(4c) ATLANTIC CITY, NEW YORK, HUDSON 
RIVER. 


PARE, 


(4d) NEW ENGLAND, including Massachuset(s, 
New Hampshire, Maine, and White Moun- 
tains. 

4a, 4b, 4c and 4d may be made singly or combined. 


WEEKLY TOURS TO CUBA 
DURING WINTER 


Tours of superior merit since 1920, 
Delighted patrons from 38 states and Canada. 
Good proposition to club makers, 


THE MEARS TOURS 


JAMES E. MEARS, Manager 
(Business Manager of Sullins College 
OFFICES 
May 1 to Nov. 1: Nov. 10 to April 25: 
Harborton, Va. Tampa, Fla., 
St. Petersburg, Fla 


1910-13) 

















Safe and Profitable 






WE willbe glad to help you 
solve your investment 
problems. Our experience 
and our facilities are at your 
service. 
We select safe and profit- 
able bonds for a great many 
of our customers. Let us do 
the same for you. 


STATE & Cry BANK 
fbi: roc 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


SPELLERS THAT GET RESULTS 
follow the trail of scientific knowledge 


Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh 
WE alone since 5 Spelling Book 


ihe World War exception are based on the weight of evidence 
have been preseni- It incorporates | 

ed International aa of Sonnets OF te Cee eee 
Exposition Gold Sects Gaels on the salebiity of the pre- 
Medal ALY Wal 6 hs —— test. No word slips through by 
covering our ae oF tetas alee ak teal a ke 
eniire line of Astomatio indication of all pupils whose 
School Ari Producis Sees ce wenks ctaline teak exact 


distribution of review. 


—" 
INSIST on our Mma- Adaptability to difficulty; stubborn errors re- 
ceive increased attention. 


jerials when you 

Teaching ease, a specifi athod whicl akes 
wani the besi pate . ameew ea tne of Sumet pomietnaee. 
ne —_ Vocabulary based on every significant study 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 


of correspondence,—the standard of com- 
: parison. 
COMPANY Grading which provides important words 
early, and gives lessons of even difficulty. 
Organization which gives no grade more 
work than it can comfortably cover, 


The above are the characteristics of a mod- 
ern speller, Only one incorporates them all. 
If you are interested in improving spelling 
in your schools, let us hear from you. 


229 So. 6th St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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acmillan Readers on the Virginia State Adopted List 





BAKER AND THORNDIKE 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS 
Optional Basal 


Primer 


First Supplementary 
First Reader Third Reader 
Second Reader Fourth Reader 
Fifth Reader 


These books form a basic series of unusual attractiveness. In addition to richness of 
content they provide a simple eclectic method of presentation, which takes adequate care of 
all the technicalities of the reading process. The vocabulary is carefully graded throughout 
the series and is based on The Teacher’s Word Book of E. L. Thorndike. The delightful 
humor of the illustrations, made by Maud and Miska Petersham, render the books particu- 
larly attractive. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Representative W. S. GOOCH, University, Va. 
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UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 
Loan Funds available. 

The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
lect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 
of B. S. in Cemmerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year 
ourses are offered leading to the degrees of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 
Medicine, etc, 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 
above vocational degrees on special terms. 

I% Department of Graduate Studies. — This 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
men and women on same terms. 

Imr. Department of Engineering.— Five dis- 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


tion four years each. Open to women on special 
terms. 

Iv. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of Coilege work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education. —Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master’s De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; 
loan funds for both men and women. 

VIX. The Summer Quarter.—The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit. 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address: 








THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 
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The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 

COURSES OF NORMAL AND OF COLLEGE GRADE 
Agricultural School: standard four-year college course (of thirty-six months) 
to train teachers of agriculture, county agents, and farmers, leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Agricultural Education; Business School: two-year course; Home- 
Economics School: two-year normal course, based on four-year secondary course, 
aims to train teachers of home economics, home-demonstration agents, and industrial 
supervising teachers, leading to Home-Economics Diploma; Normal School: (1) Col- 
legiate Normal, standard four-year college course, leading to Bachelor of Arts Degree 
in Education; (2) High-School Teachers’, two-year course of college professionalized 
subject-matter courses, leading to Normal-School Diploma and High-School Teaching 
Certificates; (3) Normal Professional, standard two-year normal course, aims to train 
teachers for elementary schools, leading to Normal Professional Certificate; (4) Ele- 
mentary Professional, one-year prescribed course, leading to Elementary Certificate; 

Trade School: two-year builders’ course, leading to Builders’ Diploma. 

SCHOOLS OF SECONDARY GRADE 

Academy: four-year secondary course, aims to prepare students for Agricul- 
tural School, Business School, Home-Economics School, and Normal School, lead- 
ing to Academic Diploma; Trade School: offers four-year courses in 11 trades: 
Automobile Mechanics; Blacksmithing; Bricklaying and Plastering; Cabinetmaking; 
Carpentry; Machine Work; Painting; Printing; Steamfitting and Plumbing; Tailor- 
ing; and Wheelwrighting and Blacksmithing; and one-year courses in Blacksmithing, 
Shoe Repairing, House Painting and short courses in the Building Construction De- 
partment for those actively engaged in the building industry. 
JAMES EDGAR GREGG, Principal 
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The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia 
for the benefit of all the people. Here you 
may get the best possible training at the 
least possible cost. Open all the year. 


If you are interested in regular COL- 
LEGE COURSES leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, or 


SPECIAL COURSES in Teacher Train- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Medicine, Pre- 
Engineering, Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Commerce, Finance, etc., write for 
particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
H. L. Brinces, 
Registrar 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
President 
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_ STANDARDS for MEASURING 
COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


You are invited to examine and to measure the 


Gregg commercial textbooks by the following 
standards: 

1. Technique q Pedagogy 

2. Educational Content 1. Business Practice: 


o. Service 
Texts published for the following subjects: 
ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS 
For Junior High Schools 
For Commercial Classes 
For the Accountant 
BOOKKEEPING 
ENGLISH—Composition and Rhetoric 
Classics 
Business English 
MODERN LANGUAGE 
OFFICE PRACTICE 
SALESMANSHIP AND ADVERTISING 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
SHORTHAN D—Supplementary and Basal Texts 
Tests and Measurements 
SOCIAL SCIENCE-—Economics 
Business Organization 
Commercial Law 
STATIONERY 
TYPEWRITING—For Junior High Schools 
For High Schools 
Phonograph Rhythm Records 
Drills and Technique 
Check the subjects in which you are interested, 
write your name and address on the margin of 
this advertisement, and send it to our nearest 
office. (V.J.E.) 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 














The 


William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


— 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 














College Annua!s and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


ESTIMATES 


CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 





DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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Lower 
Price Level 
on these 
Shoes 
for Spring 
Season 
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The notable growth of demand for comfort and wear in a good looking 
shoe has made possible a reduction in the. regular price scale of the Cantilever 
Shoe in all its various styles. The lower prices went into effect March 15th. 


Cantilever stores and dealers in 550 cities have combined with the manu- 
facturer to reduce costs of distribution so that more people can enjoy these 
well-known shoes. The increased volume of production has resulted in 
‘factory overhead’’ economies with no change in quality. The same high 
grade materials, fine workmanship and scientific shoe construction are 
available at lower prices. 


We have been much compliment- 
ed on giving the public lower 
prices on a trade-marked shoe that 
has earned such a fine reputation 
for comfort, service and health com- 
bined with dignified style. 


This announcement is made at the 





opening of the Spring Season so that 
the advantage of buying the Canti- 
lever Shoe may be available to all 
our regular customers, as well as to 
many new friends. You will find 
trimness of appearance, real shoe 
comfort and genuine economy in 
Cantilever Shoes, 


(antilever 


Shoe 








Lynchburg...... 


CANTILEVER STORES IN VIRGINIA 


Isbell-Bowman & Co., 819 Main 
PHOTON. ......5. Ames & Brownley 
Richmond....... Seymour Sycle, 11 W. Broad 
Roanoke........ I. Bachrach Shoe Co., 212 S. Jefferson Street 
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The Faétoty is in Michigan 





but the Service is Socal to you | 


—geographically located to supply the country’s 
School Furniture needs efficiently —place the 
resources of our Grand Rapids factory at your service. 


5 1 Branch Offices and Distributing Organizations 


All of these Organizations maintain intimate contact with 
the Home Office, which, through its corps of technically 
qualified specialists, is prepared to make practical sugges- 
tions and offer intelligent advice concerning School Seating 
as applied to Class Room, Study Room, Lecture Room, and 
Auditorium. 


Our comprehensive line, previously developed to the high- 
est point of efficiency for standard requirements, has as 
the result of expert study been adapted to meet the new 
seating problems incident to Junior High Schools, the so- 
called “Platoon” System, and other current Educational 
and Administrative changes. 


Conveniently situated Warehouses in principal cities are 
adequately stocked to meet both ordinary and emergency 
demands. 


And so, while the factory is in Michigan, ‘“‘American” 
Service is actually Local to you. 


American Seating (ompany 


General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


Virginia School Supply Co., Richmond, Va. 


Distributors for Virginia and West Virginia. 
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Adopted for Use in the State of Virginia 


There Are None Better 


Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary 

1.000 illustrations. 864 pages, 614.8% inches. 

largest number of words and phrases ever included in a school] dictionary, The 
the simplicity and accuracy 





70,000 words and phrases. 
Presents the 
of its vocabulary, the clearness of its etymologies, 
and the illuminating character of its illustrative examples have given this 


wide scope 
of its definitions, 


volume a great vogue in schools of all grades 


Webster’s Elementary-School Dictionary 
15,000 words and phrases. 900 illustrations. 720 pages, 
Carefully planned to meet the all the 
devoted to making a word’s meaning clear to immature minds, especially by the use of illus- 

Inflected forms 


534x734 inches. 


needs of elementary grades, Unusual attention is 


tretive sentences or phrases. are given when irregular, 


Webster’s Shorter School Dictionary 
Fully illustrated. 
is remarkably 


35.000 words and phrases. 554 pages, 51%x7 inches. 


Considering its size, this dictionary complete, presenting not only common 











words, but technical and scientific terminology and up-to-date words needed by elementary 
pupils It is unique among smaller dictionaries in making clear grammatical difficulties. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO ATLANTA 





BOSTON 




















School 
Supplies— 


of every description. Prompt and efficient 
service at the right prices insure satisfac- 
tion at all times. 


ASK FOR WHOLESALE CATALOG 
No. 57 


Large stocks of pads, tablets, composi- 











VITALIZE YOUR ENCLISH 


by using 


Deffendall’s 


Junior English Course 


and thereby apply the project method 
and socialized-classroom activity 
to your school work 


tion books, student note books, etc., always | | ute 4 — Seda iii elatnaiey ‘ 2 
available. COMPLETE in one volume................ 


Special made-to-order tablets on short 
notice. 
Write us for prices and samples. 


The Baughman Stationery Co. 
Wholesale School Supplies 
RiIcHMOND, VA. 



































Ten projects to a year 


Plenty of Grammar 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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More Play Grounds Less Plague Grounds 


ALL WORK AND NO PLAY MAKES JACK A DULL BOY 


Our Playground Equipment is being installed in the largest cities. The re- 
turns from the amount you expend in Playground Equipment ; and Athletic Equip- 
ment you will find will be a great 
asset to the physical dev elopment 
and welfare of the pupils. 


SEE-SAWS—<An old device made strong 
and durable and designed for severe and 
constant use, Boards are 12 feet long, 
equipped with safety fulecrums, adjustable 
All edges are smoothly rounded and each 
end of board is saddle shaped and equipped 
with handles. 

We also furnish single See-Saws mounted 
on pipe tripod having large bell-shaped foot 
flanges at the base. Outfit portable 
No. B-30. Single See-Saw with tripod, com- 

plete. (Shipping weight, 100 Ibs.) 

No. B-16. Four Board See-Saw, all boards 
and fittings—no pipe. (Shipping weight, 

425 ibs.) Pipe extra, 





Our special catalog on Playground Equipment, Gymnasium Apparatus, Athletic Goods including 
Catalog Baseball Equipment, Catalog Baseball Uniforms and Athletic Clothing and prices mailed on 
request. 








Best of Everything for Schools and Colleges 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1177 $: 2000 W. Marshall St. 3: RicHMOND, VA. 
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VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 


(The State Agricultural and Mechanical College) 


All Curricula Open Alike to Men and Women 


Four-year curricula for high school graduates leading to the B. S. 
degree in Agriculture, Engineering, Science, and Teacher-Training. 
Two-year curricula in Pre-Medical, Pre-Pharmacy, Pre-Dental. Pre-Law. 
and Home Demonstration. Short unit curricula in Agricultural 
branches and printing (Linotype). 


For catalogue and full particulars, address 


DEAN OF THE CoLLece. V. P. I. BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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The result of a decade of spelling studies 


Supervised Study Speller 


By W. F. Tidyman 


State Teachers College, Faricville 





This speller is the culmination of the author’s ten years of study and investi- 
gation. It is based upon the results of scientific study of spelling that have 
heen confirmed by actual classroom trial. 

Discriminating selection and wise use of all the reliable data available, includ- 
ing those obtained from three original investigations, have made possible a 
speller in which a vocabulary of assuredly common words is presented in a 
way that will secure results in teaching children how to spell. 

Supervised Study Speller makes use of the principles of learning and teach- 
ing in their relations to classroom problems and embodies methods that ex- 
perience has proved to be really valuable. 


One book complete for all grades. Write for additional information. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY - Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 














= —IMMEDIATE— = 


Shipment of Combination Stationary Desks Made 























from 


OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 


ECLIPSE 


Let Us Send You 
Complete Catalog 


ECLIPSE 


We Specialize in 
School Desks “S 


and 






of 


Seating Equipment 


ECLIPSE 


Auditorium Seating 


ECLIPSE 


The Theodor Kundtz Co. 





7 





415 Lyric Building $2 Richmond, Va. 
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